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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








New York. 


LIFFE CAPERTON, 
assistant of LAMPERTI. 





Mrs. RATC 


Representative and 


New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street Summer residence, Dresden, 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 


tive, and I advise al 
me to be prepared by 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO I 


pupils desiring to study with 
he 


URENCE, 
iss E ast i8th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 
ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 


a bad voice made good, true and beautiful 

HENRY FLECK, 

Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York 


Address: Normal Ce New York 


Miss NOR A MAYNARD G REE?! 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Studio: 303 Fifth New York 


MAX KNiTEL- 


llege, 





paawseise 


TRE UM. ANN, 


BARITONE 


Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837. 
Mail address Washington Terrace, New York. 
GEORGE GREENE, 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 489 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 

Residence and address 
317 West asd Street, New York. 


SS ADELINA HIBBARD anp 
MRS. HORTENSE 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 
INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO. 
Studio: Hotel Bayard, 
Broadway, New York City 
Mr. CHARLES LEE 
PLANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


g 
| Certificated Teacher of the Lescnetizky Metuop 
|+.Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City 


MI 


TRACY, 


‘MAX AX B ENDHE IM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
332 West 56th Street New York City 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIS1 
314 East rts5th Street, New York 
a limited number of a. 


Will accept 





HE] RBERT HEMING W AY JOY, 





Voice Culture and Singing 
Italian School 
Studio 116 Carnegie Hall, New York 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 
Address: 1 West togth Street, New York 





Signor FIl OTE O . GRE CO, 
He Art OF SINGING 


West 35th Street, New York 
M. THE OD IR BJORKSTEN anp 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. 
New Studios New York 


Studio: 51 


Carnegie Hall, 





- WHITNE Y COOMBS, 


the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
nstruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 
Address: 49 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. ( hg 


(Church of 
sons and practice 





TOM KARL, 


Concerts, Recitais and Vocal Instruction 
Studi Carnegie Hall 
Residence i8 West 7sth Street, New York. 








FIDELIA BURT. 

Methods in Sight 
Stenography All 
rized teachers in 


MISS MARY 


Author of Origina 
Ear Training, Musical 
opyrighted 
New York 

Address . efferts Place, B klyn, N. ¥ 


KE. H. LOCKHART, 


Studios 2 East ‘iwenty-third street, New 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe- 
cial work given for breath control. The Art of 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian 
schools. Orator Church, Concert, Opera. 


I 


>inging, 
materials 
(,reater 


Bass-Baritone. 


UDLI BUCK, JR 

AL INSTRUCTION 

ng Lecture Recitals 

Hall, New York City 
ROCKWAY, 


COMPOSER-PIANIST. 


we 


Von 
SI Carnegie 


HOWARD B 








Pupils rece n Composition, “end Piano 
ng Interpretati 
Studi 817-818 Carnegie Hall fo York 
W AL rEI HENRY HALL. 
Conductor Orator Society, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Organist and ‘{ irmaster St. James’ Church 
New York 
For terms f nducting, address St. James’ 
Church, Madisor and 71st St., New York 
MME. LOUISE INKEL, 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC 
Fifth Avenue, New York 
\. BE -RNSTEIN, 
PIANIS1 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Stud 60 East zoth Street, New York 
LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, 
PIANIST INSTRUCTION, Concerts, Recitals. 
Pupil of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs A. K. Virgil 
Certified teac r of Virgil Clavier Method. 
Studio 1 West 81st Street, New York 
RICHARD \RNOLD 
Concertr t Philharmonic Society 
INSTRI ( et 
208 East 6ist S t ew ork 
Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
First seaso New York Ten years in San 
Francisco. | of Lamperti, the elder 
Being in full p ession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has_ the ty to form great artists 
FRANCESCO LAMPERT! 
Reception h« s. } days and Thursdays, 2 to 3. 
Studio: 86 Madison Ave., near Twenty-eighth St. 





PERC y HEMUS 
Basso-C 
Placing The Art 

S West 64th 


antante 


Voice of Singing 


Street, New York 





NGELO BERGH 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Teachers’ special 
specialists 


LILLIE D'A 


course, all 


( Jperatic course 
Prospectus. 


PERRY AV E RIL L— -BARITONE, 


OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
220 Central Park South, New York. 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 





Voice Culture and the Art “ _Singin 
Studio Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M. A. Building, 
318 West 57th Street, New York. 





MARIE 


SEYMOU R B ISSELL, 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared for 
Church, Concert and Oratorio 
Studi 135 East 16th Street New York 
Mrs. MARY HISSEM De MOSS, 
SOPRANO, 
106 West goth Street, 
New York City 
KATE STELLA BURR, 
VOCAL CULTURE—ACCOMPANIST 
Coach to leading artists. Correct interpretation. 
Highest artistic finish. Opera, Oratorio, Song Re 
citals. Organist-Director Grace M. E. Church 





Studio: 76 West 82d Street, New York 
GEORGE SWE E’ 
OPERA dh. CONCERT 
304 West 72d Street, New York 


J. HARRY WHEEL! ER, 


Voice Production and e Art 
Voices educated strict /talian 


t Singing 
Schoo 
Y 


in the 





Studio: 8&1 Ave., corner 16th St., New 
July and ent at ( 1sutauqua Assembly 
Mr. EDMUND SEVERN 
Violin, Composit Ensembie 
Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN 
Piano and Voice 
Studi 31 West 56th Street, New York 
“Severn Trio.’ 
ENRICO DUZENSI 
OPERA TENOR 
Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; good voice 
cultivated per contract; Italian method 


East 83d Street, near Lexington Ave 


ULL 


of “Sechter’s Func 


CARL 


Translator mental Harmonies 


Author lables for = mic Exercises.’ 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Compositior 1291 exington ve., New York 
MME. HELENE MAIGILI 
VOCAL INSTRU(¢ FION eecetiiaenes 
Studio and residence 1211-15 Carnegie Hall, 
Summer course New York 
Mr. EMILIO AGR: \MONTE, » 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Summer Course 
ALBERT QUESNEL, 
rENOR 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Musicale 
173 West 140th Street, New York 





H AROLD LIC HTE NSTE IN, 
VIOLINIST 
Pupil of Sauret and 
Concerts, At Homes, &« 
Address 103 West 114th Street, 
J. WARRE N ANDREWS 
CONCERT ORGANIST and TEACHER 
Send for list of Pupils holding positions. 
Address: Church of the Divine Paternity, 
76th St. and Eighth Ave., New York City 





SAUI 
rhomson 

*upils accepted 
New Yor 





THE NEW} YORK INS UTE FOR VIOLIN IN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE- 


230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 








departments Famous 


The Albany Broadway New York 


and 52d Street, 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRT, Directors 


HIBBARD-HOWARD. 


Fifty-fourth Street and 








MME. 
VOIC -E 


LUISA CAPPIANI, 

CULTURE, SKILL OF 

he Louella,” 159 West 4sth Street, 
New York 


RICHARD ° 


Concert 
Organ 


PERCY, 
Organist and 
Marble 


inist 
Church 


Accomp 


Lessons at Collegiate 


corner Fifth Avenue. and 2oth Street 
Studio 1402 Broadway, New York 
Miss MARGARET GOETZ 
CONTRALTO (mezzo range 


Le Concerts, Recitals, Vocal Instruction 









Song 
Address 36 Gramercy Par New York 

THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 

aff wit the American 5S {© 

( iching 4 pe t 
Normal « scat lg ce Teache 
3 Fift Avenue, New York 

Reception hour p. ¥ Wednesd 
HENRY HOLDEN Hl 

Instruction wm Piar nd Theory of M 

tur for non-resident pupils Steir H 
Pers« address: 31:8 East th Street, N York 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS 
VOICE CULTURE awp ru 

ART OF SINGING 

Studio (and invariable addres Carnegie H 
New York New York season, Octobe Ma 
! Kansas City M easor Peppe BR lit 
May 15 to August Los Angeles, ( t 
Westminster Hotel; August to Oct 


HE NRY_ S¢ ‘HR. ADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOO! 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio 


535 yas Ave Brooklyn, N. Y 


WILLL \M H 
CONCERT PIANIST 
Studio 


BARBER 
INSTRU« 


Steinway 


PiON 
Hal 


ew York 


F. \ RIE SBE] 


SINGING 


ACCOMPANISIT 
Instruction—Piano, (irgan, Harmony 
With Tae Musicat Courter 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Newark 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. 1 4 
| Residence Studio 
} 954 8th Ave., corner 56th Street. New York 


5% 


BENNETT 


Instructor in Voice Building and t Art 





feacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishoy 
! r t er talented « t 
Studio 836 Carnegie Ha Ne York 
Mme. EMMA RODERICK 
Ra Deve t ( I i 
the Voice We j S New Y¥ k 
Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Recitals, Musica brator\ 
Address I h Ave New York 
SAMUEL B. MOYLI 
BASSO CANTANTI 
Orator ( er \l ale \ € 
Italian Met I I ng r I 
nec y. Stud 6 Fifth Aver York 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE O} SI 
» East 64 Stree Y ork 
Wa. M.S A D 
gard Mr. 5 
4 in this intry 
Her a k, D t { M 
Norma eg N York Crt 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK 


VOICE CULTURI 
Musical Art Department f A Colleg 
Residence-Studio: 189 Van Buren St., B’klyn, N. Y 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Orat 
138 Fift Avenue, New York 
Monday nd Thursda Af 


Miss FANNIE HIRSCH, 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO 


SOPRANO Steinway Hall, or 
170 East 61st St., New York 


INSTITUTE, 


York. 


DRAMATIC 


SERRANO VOCAL 
323 East 14th Street, New 

j BENIE DE SERRANO 

SERRANO 


xy EMILIA 
ARLOS A. DI 


Conductec 


and ( 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fann Francisca 


JEANNE ARONE, 


Graduate of Florenza d’Arona’s celebrated meth 


od. Special Teachers’ Course Diploma Vocal In 
struction. Studio: 1219 Madison Ave., New York 
GUY DORE LATTA OPERA TENOR 
Voice Culture and Singing 
fone production, placing and development a 
specialty Guarantees to increase range and make 
iny voice strong and beautitu Summer rate 
372 West 120th Street, New York 
JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Voice Developed—Style—Opera 
33 West 34th Street, New York 


! 
ALICE 


VOCAL 
| ( 





GARRIGUE 
CULTURE 
arnegie Hall, New York 


MOTT, 


Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
| Home Stud I s 
| 
|} LENA DORIA DEVINI 
VOCATI INS RUCTI 
| Representative 
| of the ethods of f 
| FRANCESCO LAMPERT 
| 6 Fitt \venue 
KRANCIS CARRIER 
ARITONI 
lL) z t 
Miss EMMA HOWSON 
PRIMA DONNA 
| Roy t nand ft ( 
Lar Me i 
| | } 
EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRAN(E 
} W ‘ 1 
R ¢ S ( | 
| ISIDORE LUCKSTONI 
| Ihe Accompanist ar M DD 
STYLE, REPERTOIRE, |} SH 
( \L ¢ | RI 
836 Lexington A ( 
ARTHUR VOORHIS 
CONCERT PIANIS INS1 ) 
Clifton I le ‘ 
Care Musica ¢ Rieger, Ne ) 
MME. ADELE LEWING 
\ | f 
I 
Address s 
N ‘ 
Miss GEN] EK BISBEI 
PIAN ( 
Le etizk 
KATHARI ELTON 
Sole D ' i} . iN 
I York 
CHARLOTTE A. BABCOCK 
Certifica I ) lason 
Studi 5S 8 ; Car ri r 
SIGNOI | 
VOICE ( RI I I 
IOSEI () 
( i} 
Ave 1 n 
Re t s F 
\RK M. FON 
R 
H 
STELLA PI Cy | 
COMPOSER-DIRE( I 
} } k 
Ss I 
IK 
N } 
ARIE PARCELLO, 
DRAMATIC COD I 
I R ( H k 
HUGO TROETSCHI 
Organist Schermerhorn 5 I ( irck 
Instruction: Piar Org I y 
Organ Lessons giver r rg € anual 
Residence: 384 Bainbridge Si N. ¥ 


Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 


TENOR AnD Sones. 
(Jratorio, Concerts rnd Mt 
Toice Pr i 

Studio gos Carnegic 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


Personal or Correspondence 


RALTO SOLOISTS 


n and Répertoire 
Ha New York 


Lessons in 


of 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestration and Practical Musicianship 

Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis,” “Syn 
thetic Counterpoint, ‘Guide to a Practical Mu 
sicianship.” 


119 West 43d Street 


New York City 
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ROME, ITALY. => 
Tnternational Institute. 


School of Music and Belles-Lettres 


(Bearding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 





MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Rutland, 
260 west s7th Street, New York. 





KATHERINE RUTH ‘HEYMAN, 


Concert Pianiste. 
145 East 284 Street, New York. 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


—AND— 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y 





NEW YORK STUDIO: 40 West 35th Street. 


SARAH KING PEGK, 


SOPRANO. 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York 


TYR Gala 
ae 


Dean of the Summer School of 
Music, Chautauqua, NY. Author 
of Palmer's Piano Primer, c.; 
| Pocket Victionary, 3,000 Musical 
‘erms, Kook of 516 Lnterlades 
and Modulations, $1.00. 

Leck Bos 8841, New York. 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 


Voice Culture 


















tudio . 
81 Pifth Avenue, New York. 





CARL VENTH, 
VIOLINIST. 


Studio: s2 Seventh Avenue, 
Residence: 7 Wensse Place, | Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mrs. CHARLES s. HARDY, 


Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty. 
Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 





This space will be devoted to Piano Compositions by 
HENRY XANDER. 
“ » } Published by JOHN F. ELLIS & CO., 
Springtide. 937 Pa. Ave., N.W., Washington. D. G 


EVA B. DEMING, 


School of Sight Singing and Ear Training. 
Authorized representative ow od degree) of 
the famous Galin -Paris-Chevé Method. 

Special Courses of Instruction to Vocalists, Instru- 
mentaliste, Teachers of Public Schoo! Music and Children. 

Students learn to read difficult music from the staff nota- 


Past Tse PIANOFORTE gence. 
iston St., Boston 


knowledge of the LT ae sys 
achieve the best results and obtain the 
est prices. SUMMER SESSION June, 


particulars. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 





a with he. fk Send for il 
by Mall. Classes forming. 
403 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio, 40 West Twenty-eighth Street. 
On account of the long illness of Mr. Hayes, 
he will teach in New York until August 1. 











Boston. 





CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
aa Park Street, Boston. 


Mure. EDWARDS, 


Voice Culture. 
Srelnest | Hall, 





Boston. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 


Harpist. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 





ERNESTINE FISH, 


Contralto. 


Adress “The Musical Courier,” New York, 
or 138 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


KARL DOERING, 


School for na Opera 
Old Italian Method. 
Pupil of Jachmann-Wagner and Galliera. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


Voice Culture. 





MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 


Contralto Soloist. 


Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street), Boston ass. 





Residence: Newton, Mass. 
Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY 
Contralto, 


Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co.., 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
America’s Greatest Organization of Women Players. 
“ The woman's orchestra par excellence.”"—N. ¥. Sun 

En tour Oct. 29 to March 30 in United States and Canada. 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLA, Conductor. 
Permanent address: 628 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Boston, Mass 














JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
Boston, Mass. 


Baritone. 
v Boylston St., 





ARTHUR J. ‘HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 


159 Tremont Street, 
Boston, _Mass. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 


Cople uare School of Music, 
ade Copley Square, Boston 








Bruce W. Hosss, 
Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production 
Tenor Soloist. 


Studio: 153 Tremont St., Boston. 





Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 
Dramatic Soprano. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
| untington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: ack Bay 1089-5. 


JULES JORDAN, — 


Singing Teacher, Conductor, Composer. 
Studios at Steinert Hall, Boston, and 








Now being performed by prominent pianists 
with much success. 


Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE. RB. I. 


Recitals—Chamb , Conswte-Sosiety Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 





MISS LOUISE ROLLWAGEN, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
10 Joy Street, 
_Boston. 


MME. SARGENT GOODEL LE, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
131 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 


CAROLINE SHEPARD, 


Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 


Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York 
Boston address: 38 Steinert Hall. 





California. 


ROSCOE WARREN LUCY, 


PIANIST. 
Hotel Beresford, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


MISS JESSIE FOSTER, 


yet SOPRANO. 
E d for concerts, church, pri 
vate ‘musicales, &e. 


Vocal Studio, 308 Post St., 


H. B. PASMORE, 
Teacher of Singing, Mills College. 
Private Studio: 





Studio: 








San Francisco, Cal. 





MUSIC "Te. HERS who have r oom ts 


July and August, 1901. Write at once for ful? 


S.G.PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals | and the famous Concert- Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


WILLIAM A. 
WEGENER 


TENOR. 
Address 
265 Wabash Ave,, 
CHIGAGO, HLL. 
ze 
After August 15 











| 

| 

Care of 

THE Musical CouRieR, 
New York. 


Arthur Claassen, 


CONDUCTOR, 
SS 





BROOKLYN, 
N.Y. 


341 Jefferson Avenue, ° 
538 Pulton Street (Wissner’s), 











| HARMONY anp COMPOSITION 


Individually or in Classes. 


Mrs. BERENICE THOMPSON 





616 Twelfth Street, N. w., Washington, D. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 








LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





JENNIE FOELL, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio. 
Care of Gustave andidus, Steinway Hall, New 
fork, or 97 West Susquehanna Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








KATHRYN ose _McGUCKIN, 


| 





1424 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RALTO. 
Wrightman ‘Building 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Canada. 


The Mason & Risch Plano Co. usw. 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS ana 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 








ONTARIO and Ontario Conservatory of Music 


LADIES’ WHITBY, ONT., CANADA, 


Offers highest facilities in Music, Art, 
Literature, Elocution, 
COLLEG Send for calendar to 

Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Principal. 





COLOGNE-ON-THE- 
RHINE. 
Founded in’ 1850. 


The Conservatory embraces: First, 
struments) ; 


The Vocal Schoo! is divided into two sections— 


There is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connectivn with these subjects there are 
classes for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), 
ensemble singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., 


&c. Teaching staff consists of forty teachers. 


Winter Term begins Sogeguiner 16; Summer Term, April 1. 


on the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse 35). 


violin, viola, violoncello classes; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 
WOLPSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY, 


marks ($100) for solo sin gin, 
Por full details apply to the Se-retary. 


The Conservatory of Music, “32°F... 


Instrumental (comprising all solo and all instrumental in- 
second, Vocal, and, third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools 


(a) concert singing and (5) operatic singing. 


Entrance examination takes place 
The + yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 








Write for particulars. 





Virgil Piano School. 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE. 


2O WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 











THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


718 Lexington Ave., near 58th St., New York, 


OPEN ALL 


SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director. 





SUMMER. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR TEACHERS. 


SCHOOL 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 


Six Weeks Summer Session 


OF THE 


CLAVIER PIANO 


—_— 
NEW YORK CITY. 


S. M. FABIAN, Head of Department of Interpretation. 





Special Term for Teachers and Players in the 


VIRGIL CLAVIER. METHOD, 
Beginning July 8, 1901, Ending August 17. 





Further particulars by addressing the 








Examination and Enroliment days, Friday and Saturday, 
July Sth and 6th. 


CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL, 


CLAVIER HALL, 


11 West 22d Street. 





a THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
orofession and the public. 





y 
fo 






& SONS, 


791 Trernont Street, 
BOSTON. 


. 
STERLING =2tes 


High Standard of Construction. 
<a—DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNEK, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 























New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 





i —," 


ta 


Hildegard ) 
’ 
Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. it East 16th Street, New York. 
498 3d Street, LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
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May 30, 1901 
LTHOUGH I cabled right after the 
performance the success of the 
long expected and several times 
delayed first production of Pader 
ewski’s opera, “Manru,” will be 
stale news to American read 
ers before my telegram can appear 
in print, for the premiére took 
place on a Wednesday, the very 
day of the 
Musicat Courter, and hence the 


publication of THE 


news will have been promul 
gated near and far in the intervening week. It will have 
made Paderewski as famous as an operatic composer as 
he has all along been and long since become as pianist, with 
this difference, that he has attained the pinnacle of creative 
fame at one bound, as it were. 

And yet it was not scaled at one bound, for “Manru” did 
not jump from Paderewski’s brain as Minerva did from 
Jupiter’s. On the contrary, for seven years he has worked 
faithfully over the score of this first musico-dramatic work, 
and few will ever know or understand what an amount of 
care, tender anxiety and actual brainwork, not to mention 
the exulting moments of creative inspiration, have been 
bestowed upon this score. It is in point of facture, viz., of 
workmanship, one of the finest, most genially and most 
harmoniously constructed musical creations that have so 
far been given to the world, not excepting those of Richard 
Wagner. There! The most famous name has slipped out 
of my pen, just as it did last night out of the mouths of 
hundreds of the many illustrious listeners from all parts 
of the world that crowded to its utmost the beautiful opera 
house of the Saxonian capital in which “Manru” first saw 
the light of the operatic boards. Yes, the influence of 
Wagner is felt in the score of Paderewski, and “Siegfried” 
is suggested in the second act of “Manru” so plainly, that 
the remarks upon it reminded one of Brahms’ terse and 
biting answer to the arrogant friend who called his atten 
tion to the fact that the last movement of the First Sym- 
phony was strongly influenced by the Ninth Symphony of 
Beethoven. “Yes, I am aware of it, and the curious thing 
about it is, that it is plain even to every jackass.” 

Paderewski’s score is just as assuredly the product of a 
creative mind as is that of Brahms’ symphony, despite the 
very apparent influence of Beethoven. And was not Bee- 
thoven himself influenced in his first symphonies by Haydn 
and Mozart? Was he therefore any the jess a great mu- 
sician and composer? Paderewski would not be a modern 
musician if he had not been influenced in his music by the 
progress and improvements in the means of expression 
brought about by the greatest musico-dramatic mind the 
world has so far known. Yet, Paderewski does not follow 
Wagner’s theories in the least slavishly; for he employs 
them only where it suits him, and then with an absolute 
mastery of a technic entirely his own and with consum- 
mate freedom, according to the laws dictated to him by his 
own artistic nature. Hence his “Manru” is not at all a 
music-drama in the strict Wagnerian sense of the term, but 
an opera, which is also the designation given by the com- 
poser. He does not disdain, but is even in favor of 
using the closed forms of the Lied, duet, chorus and regu- 
lar ballet music, and when occasion offers he does not re- 
frain from allowing his fiery Polish temperament to run 
away with him, regardless of any fear of seeming to grow 
banal, which indeed he never does become. 

In such scenes his invention shows folksong traits, which 
lighten the flavor of national coloring which he bestowed 
upon the choral and ballet music of the first act, and more 
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effectively still introduced into the gypsy music of the third 
act, which though it sounds as genuinely Hungarian as a 
Liszt rhapsody or a Brahms Hungarian dance transcription, 
is entirely original in invention. You will see this also in 
the appended short sketch of the principal thematic ma- 
terial upon which the opera is built, but what I could not 
give you a description of in words or with the aid of mu- 
sical examples is, touching merely upon some episodes, the 
captivating and irresistible rhythmical swing of for instance 
the ballet in the first act, which is brought in as an in- 
tended climax at the very moment when the dramatic 
situation, which it interrupts, is beginning to come to a 
focus. Nor could I give you an idea of the pure suavity 
and tenderness of the Lullaby with which the second act 
opens, let alone of the supremely beautiful A major love 
song of Manru and the red-hot, intensely passionate love 
duet which follows immediately afterward and closes the 
act, the curtain falling quickly as in the first act of “Die 
Walktre” and of “Tristan,” 
dramatic climax of greatest and most entrancing lyrical 
beauty and originality of conception While to most 
listeners this moment is probably the supreme one in the 
entire opera, I prefer for my part, at least from a purely 
musical viewpoint, the first half of third act, with the 


producing an artistic musico- 


only vorspiel the work contains, a stormy symphonic piece 
of writing not dissimilar in effect, although otherwise quite 
without points of comparison, to the vorspiel to the first 
act of the Walkiire. 

This introduction is followed after the rise of the cur- 
tain and the full moon, the latter at first hidden by the 
clouds, by music which is so weird and uncanny and yet 
so fascinating that it makes one forget that actually nothing 
is taking place upon the stage in the way of action, ex- 
cept that Manru, under the influence of the moon, is 
dreaming in a restless sleep. Musically this symphonic 
poem, as I should like to call is wonderful and replete 
with novel effects, especially in the scoring for the wood- 
wind, which neither Wagner, nor yet Bizet, or Tschaikow- 
sky, have ever attained, let alone surpassed. It is just in 
the orchestration of the opera where I most admire 
Paderewski’s musicianship, for throughout the entire work 
the orchestra sounds euphonious and is made the vehicle 
for the expression of many and strong climaxes, without 
ever growing obstreperous or in the least interfering with, 
let alone covering up the voices. This consummate art 
of instrumentation is perfectly wonderful in a composer 
who has so far written so comparatively little for orches- 
tra. But then so is the entire musical scheme, which is 
highly dramatic, intense and original in conception and in 
effect from the first note to the last, and would make of 
Paderewski’s very first opera an unequivocal chef d’ceuvre 
if the libretto of “Manru.” by Dr. Alfred Nossig, were of 
equal value as the music. This, however, despite some 
very poetic episodes, and although the construction is such 
that it offers many good chances to the composer for the 
display of his abilities in all directions, I am sorry to say, is 
not the case. There are several weak spots in it from a 
dramatic viewpoint, the principal fault being the fre- 
quent interruption, dragging and halting of an action 
which in itself contains hardly much more material than 
could have been compressed into a one act opera, but which 

“Manru” has been drawn so as to do service for a 
complete three act libretto. I give you herewith a resumé 
of these contents: 

Act. 1. On a village common in the Tatra Mountains 
young peasant girls are busy making preparations for the 
celebration of the harvest festival. In the midst of and in 
contrast to their joyful proceedings resounds the plaint of 
old Hedwig, who mournfully thinks of her daughter Ulana, 








once the prettiest girl in all the iia, who has been ab 
ducted by Manru, a gypsy (scene 1). While the gay chorus 
is resounding anew there suddenly appears upon the scene 
Urok, a semi-comical, semi-demoniacal fellow, a cross be- 
tween Mime and Loge, and a character that has been 
treated with especial care by the composer. He is the only 
one who, owing to a _ secret, and by him known 
to be hopeless love for Ulana, sometimes wends his way to 
the dense forest to see the young couple whom everybody 
else shuns more than one would in America the company 
of a white woman married to a negro 

Urok tries to touch Hedwig’s heart by describing Ul 
ana’s misery. Hedwig, however, filled with hatred against 
Manru, refuses to see or assist her daughter as long as 
she will remain the gypsy’s wife (scene 2). Hedwig re- 
turns to her dwelling and the young girls in chorus mock 
Urok as the knight, defender and hopeless lover of UI 
ana (scene 3). Then the outcast herself appears upon the 
scene in order to seek the forgiveness of her mother 
The pale, unhappy woman excites the pity of some of the 
companions of her youth; the others, however, spurn her 
company and deride her by predicting to her infidelity and 
abandonment on the part of her husband, for “When full 
is the moon, gypsy grows crazy soon.” Full of ire Urok 
drives the girls away (scene 4). When he is alone with 
Ulana he tells her that he found her mother implacable, 
but Ulana, trusting to the kindness of a mother’s heart, 
knocks at the door of her hut (scene 5). Hedwig comes 
forth; the looks and the plaints of her daughter touch 
her; she is willing to pardon and take her back home, 
together with her baby, but only upon condition that 


Ulana will separate from Manru. When the young 


woman, who loves her husband with all her heart, re- 
fuses, the mother discards her forever (scene 6) Com- 
pletely undone, Ulana falls in a swoon, when Urok comes 
to the fore. He warns her not to link her fate with that of 
the gypsy, who would leave her when his tribe would next 
go away from that part of the country. Again he offers 
her his protection. Ulana, however, thinks of but one 
thing and that is to secure and hold forever Manru’s love 
She begs of Urok, who like the mother of Isolde knows 
many arts, to brew for her a love potion. The jealous 
Urok refuses, but when Ulana gives him a love look, he 
finally yields and promises the philtre (scene 7). The quite 
dramatic intercourse is interrupted by the young people 
of the village who appear upon the scene to celebrate 
the harvest feast with song and dance. Ballet, with a 
chorus accompaniment. At the close the dancers all sur 
1 them 


round Ulana. The boys ask ap! to dance wit 


In vain Ulana tries to evade them (scene 8) At this 
moment the gyspy Manru makes his appearance from 
the woods. The rage of the village boys against the in 
truder and interloper is awakened, and when he attempts 
to rescue Ulana from their embraces they show fight 
f 


(scene 9). The scrimmage of so many against one who 


defends himself single handed and with odds of a couple 

hundred against him is put a stop to by the sudden 
reappearance of Hedwig. She saves the lives of Manru 
and Ulana, but curses them as persons that should be 
shunned as if they were struck by pestilence. While the 
loving couple embrace in firm conjugal resolution of 
holding together against the entire world, the multitude 
withdraws from them shyly and with awe and the cur 
tain drops amid an almost painful silence. It lasts only 
a few seconds, for immediately the spellbound listeners 
have recovered the sense of the place and of their own 
identity, a storm of applause breaks forth, which raises the 
curtain half a dozen times or more and brings forth upon 
the scene the principals engaged in the act, but no—Pader 
ewski! 

Act. II. In the retired nook in the woods, where his de- 
crepit hut stands, Manru is seen busy in his blacksmith 
shop in the courtyard. From the interior of the hut re 
sounds Ulana’s lullaby, as she rocks her child to sleep 
Ulana’s soft, motherly love seems to irritate the passionate 
gypsy, and in wild utterings he confesses that he repents of 
having left his brethren and of being weighted down by 
matrimonial chains. Ulana coming forth from the hut es 
says to soothe him in his abjectedness, but he answers her 
only in bitter self reproaches. His irate frame of mind 
awakens in Ulana the suspicion and care that he is tired 
of her and wants to leave her. This rouses Manru’s anger 
still more, and in fury he raises his hand to strike his wife 
(Scene 1.) Urok, however, has crept up in time and in 
terferes with the blow. With malice he talks of the pas 
sions that secretly pester Manru’s fettered existence, and 
the dwarfish imp prophesies that they cannot much longer 
be restrained and will then completely destroy Ulana’s hap 
piness. And, like a verification of this prophecy, there re 
sounds at this very moment from the woods the fiddle of 
one of the gypsies of Manru’s trade 

The melancholy national strain of music wakes up Man 
ru’s longing for his brethren, and though both Ulana and 
Urok try to restrair he rushes forth in the direction 
from where the fiddle sounded in order to find the player 
(Scene 2.) Ulana is in perfect despair, when Urok, touched 
by her anxiety and grief, hands her the promised love po 
tion. (Scene 3.) Then Manru returns from the woods 
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with the fiddler, an old gypsy named Jagu. They hold a 
contab overheard by Urok, in which Jagu promises Manru 
the forgiveness of his clan, which the latter had forsaken, 
and holds out to him the aliurement of becoming chief of 
the tribe if Manru will leave his white wife and will return 
to the camp. Manru, who in the distance sees before him 
the weeping Ulana, resists. Then Jagu makes use of a 
stronger means of allurement. He recalls to Manru’s 
mind Asa, a young gypsy queen, who, when she was still 
a mere child, had clung to him in passionate love, and 
who in the meantime had grown up to a womanhood re- 
plete with the most enticing charms. If Manru would not 
soon return Asa would become the prey of Oros, the aging 
gypsy prince and leader. Manru begins to swerve, but once 
more the aspect of his weeping wife carries him back to his 
sense of duty to her and he sends Jagu away. (Scene 4.) 
Ulana’s questions as to the purport of the old gypsy’s visit 
he answers evasively. All the more clearly Urok now 
breaks forth with the knowledge of things he had over- 
heard and tells her that Manru wants to desert her. Ulana 
presses her husband for an answer, but Manru only in a 
poetical song tries to explain to her the innate love for a 
roaming life, which is gypsy nature. 

Urok, however, is not content with this explanation 
and accuses Manru that it was not a mere matter of wan- 
dering, but that he is attracted to the near camp of the 
gypsies by the promised love of a dark-eyed beauty. 
Furiously Manru drives the malicious dwarf from his 
premises. (Scene 5.) Ulana, however, recognizes that 
danger is near, and summoning all] her will power she 
makes an attempt at regaining, engendering and holding 
forever her husband’s love. Mastering her own despair, 
she pacifies the furious man by caressing words and offers 
him wine, into which she has poured the love potion. 
Manru soon begins to feel the effect of the magic herbs. 
His ire, his longing for a roaming life and for Asa, all 
gradually begin to wane and in his passionate bosom re- 
newed love for Ulana blazes up in fiery fervor. Happy, 
yet still doubting, Ulana yields to his caresses. In a hot 
love duet the two reunited lovers then pour out their hap- 
piness and Manru swears eternal love to Ulana, carrying 
her in a perfect love furore to the hut in his arms, just as 
night comes on. 

This time the curtain, though as I stated before, it fell 
quickly, could not touch the boards before the public 
broke out into as genuine, hearty and spontaneous an 
outburst of enthusiasm as I have ever witnessed. Al- 
ready after the exquisitely beautiful love song of Manru, 
the applause broke loose in open scene, a very rare oc- 
currence with cultivated musical audiences like this prem- 
iere gathering at Dresden. After the close of the act 
the shouts for Paderewski increased, but, although the 
curtain went up and down ten times, the composer, from 


sheer modesty, refused to make his appearance and thus 
the artists concerned in the cast were left alone—vainly 
looking into the wings—to gather in the laurels of the 
occasion. 

Act III. Scarcely a few hours are supposed to have 
elapsed since this renewal of the bonds of love, when 
Manru, sleepy, yet feverish, roams about in the stormy night 
amid a beautiful landscape -at the border of a lake, beside 
which mountains are towering up. Heated through the 
magic philtre, Manru seeks repose in the open air. An 
uneasy dream takes hold of him. The music depicts to 
the ear how the remembrance of Ulana fills him with de- 
sire for her, while his mind battles at the same time with 
a longing after freedom, camp life and Asa. Slowly the 
moon gradually breaks through the heavy clouds; the 
stronger its light becomes the more restless does Manru 
grow in his sleep. Finally when the full orb of the shin- 
ing moon makes its victorious appearance Manru rises 
up with eyes closed. (Scene 1.) At the same moment a 
slightly Bizet flavored but withal original orchestral 
march is heard in the distance and with it the chorus of 
the approaching gypsies. Manru, like one in a trance, 
moves toward the mountains, stumbles and falls in a 
swoon just as members of the gypsy band are wending 
their way down the mountain paths. 

At the same time a skiff upon the lake brings to the 
scene a group of gypsy girls, the gypsy prince Oros, Asa and 
old Jagu. (Scene 2.) They find the unconscious Manru, 
whom Asa recognizes and awakens, begging him hence- 
forth to remain in the camp. Oros interferes. Love smit- 
ten with Asa, he will not permit Manru’s return. Whoever 
has left his brethren and wedded a stranger, he must be 
damned and remain an outcast for all times. In vain does 
Asa try to change Oros’ mind, but when he remains ob- 
durate she smilingly throws herself upon Manru’s neck. 
Oros wants to separate him, when Manru quiets him with 
the assurance that he cannot follow his brethren, because 
he is bound elsewhere. Now Oros feels triumphant, and, 
believing that Manru still loves Ulana, he allows Asa to 
speak to Manru, because he wants her to undergo the tor- 
ment of rejected love advances. (Scene 3.) While the 
gypsy band is picturesquely reposing around the camp fire 
Asa the temptress tries to win over the man of her choice. 
She chides him over his love for a peasant girl and soon 
draws from him the avowal that this life of clinging to the 
soil brings desperation to his soul. In spite of all this 
Manru withstands her temptations and wants to leave. 
Then Asa begins to sing the semi-melancholy, semi-frenetic 
song of the gypsy girl. It is Manru’s favorite song, and he 
listens with rapture. His resistance weakens, and when 
Asa approaches with graceful dance motions and finally 
throws her arms afound Manru’s neck, he succumbs to her 
wiles. (Scene 4.) In triumph Asa leads him to the camp, 


but Oros tears the twain asunder and demands Manru’s 
ejection from the community. Then old Jagu comes to the 
fore with a speech in favor of Manru, a part of the libretto 
which is lengthy and retards the action of the drama, but, 
of course, it wins the minds of the gypsies over to the 
younger man, and when Asa openly rebels against the 
aging prince and mocks him, she gains the day. Full of 
rage, Oros throws down his sceptre and retires, swearing 
revenge. (Scene 5.) Part of the tribe tries to detain him, 
but the majority are glad to get rid of the tyrannical 
leader. Now is the time for the election of a new prince, 
and Manru is acclaimed leader. But he has grown medi 
tative again, thinking of wife and child and again refuses 
to join the band. 

Then Asa makes signs to the musicians. 
cembalum resound, and while Manru’s heart is yielding to 
the influence exercised upon him by the gypsy music, his 
brethren beseech him with ever more fervent request to 
rejoin them. (Scene 6.) Manru is carried away, forgetting 
everything else, and is about to depart with Asa, when 
Urok crosses the couple’s path. He reminds Manru of his 
duty, but the gypsies make sport of the cripple, mock him 
separate him from Manru and chase him off. (Scene 7.) 
Manru, however, once more thinks of Ulana, but this time 


Violins and 


only in trying to justify his treason to her before his own 
conscience. Liberty it is what he longs for, and it is his 
right to seek it, for it is the heritage of all gypsies. Mean 
while daybreak is approaching and the gypsies make prep 
arations for shifting the camp. The characteristic gypsy 
march is struck up and is worked up to a tremendous cli 
max. Under the influence of its rousing rhythm, Manru, 
folding Asa to his heart, leads the band to the mountains 
(Scene 8.) Scarcely has the March ceased when the be 
trayed Ulana, whom Urok has led to the scene, puts in an 
appearance. Desperately she calls Manru’s name and be 
seeches Urok to run after him. While the latter is com 
plying with her request, she tells her fate in touching lan 
guage. Then comes Urok’s call from the mountains: “Too 
late!” Ulana, taken with the fever of utter despair, runs 
toward the lake and disappears in a watery grave. (Scene 
8.) After a short pause Manru and Asa are seen to reach 
the peak of the mountains at the head of the gypsy band 
The gypsy march is heard, when suddenly Oros, who had 
hidden behind a boulder, steps forward, and, claiming his 
right to Asa’s hand and to the leadership of the gypsies, 
precipitates Manru from the top of the mountains into the 
lake. 

My cable dispatch told you of the tumultuous scenes, 
such as I never witnessed before, which were enacted 
after the final fall of the curtain, and that altogether more 
than thirty recalls took place. Dresden is known for its 
enthusiasm on such occasions, but this was not a local 
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but an international audience, among which the English, 
American and Polish elements predominated. The Ger- 
mans played a secondary part and with a liberal sprink- 
ling also of descendants from the Latin races. 

That it was a representative audience likewise, you 
will understand, when I mention that such people as 
Leschetizky from Vienna, Joseph Joachim, Prince Lu- 
bomiesky, president of the Philharmonic Society of War- 
saw; the director and some of the principals from the 
Lemberg Opera House, where “Manru” is to be pro 
duced next week; Director Angelo Neumann from Prague, 
who immediately accepted the opera for performance at 
his theatre; General Intendant Baron Von Ledebur, of 
Schwerin; Goldberg, the stage manager of the Leipsic 
Opera House; Bashford, correspondent of the London 
Daily Telegraph; Vice-Consul Desoto Wolters, of the New 
York World; Prof. Martin Krause, of the Leipsic Neueste 
Nachrichten; Prof. Dr. Krebs, of the Berlin Tag; Lusztig, 
of the Berlin National Zeitung; W. Klatte, of the Berlin 
Lokal Ansieger; Dr. Kleefeldt, of the Frankfort Zeitung; 
Sogliani, of the Milan Carriere de la Serra; Dr. Hirschfeld, 
of the Wetner Zeitung; Dr. Urban, of the Rhenish-West- 
phalian Zeitung 
Zeitung and of the Zukunft; Ruthardt, of the Leipsic 
Tageblatt; Edw. Reuss, of the Rheinischer Courier, of 
Wiesbaden; Henning Von Koss, of the Berlin Kreuz 
Zeitung; Heinrich Neumann, of the Berlin Woche; Fried- 
rich Geissler, of the Hamburger Nachrichten; Schramm- 
Macdonald, of the Munich Neueste Nachrichten; Carlos 
Droste, musical editor, and E. Limmer, pictorial artist of 
the Leipsic Jilustrirte Nachrichten; Dr. Lier, of the Ber- 
lin Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung; Arthur Villard, of 
New York, who cabled to the Evening Post; Daniel Meyer, 
of London; Commerzienrath Hugo Bock, Hermann Wolff, 
of Berlin, and ever so many others of more or less im- 


Max trie of the Berlin Boersen 


portance, whom I did not happen to know or to notice 
Also of the finely staged and in every detail superb per- 
formance of the novelty I made short mention in my cable 
In the former respect the minuteness of detail, carefulness 
and attention of the mise-en-scéne of Stage Manager Moris 
and the beauty and naturalness of the stage picture call 
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for paren eaabia All EES however, was the love 
and enthusiasm with which Privy Court Councillor Ernest 
Von Schuch had studied and led the work to victory. A 
better all around performance of so tremendously difficult 
a work I have never yet seen anywhere and among all the 
many operatic premiéres I ever attended. The chorus was 
beyond cavil and the orchestra simply superb. Such deli- 
cate and virtuoso-like playing as that of the woodwind 
in the difficult and indescribably weird moonlight music of 
the third act was worthy of the famous reputation of this 
orchestra. And what shall I shall about the principals in 
the cast, all of whom, without a single exception, were fine 
and rivaled with each other to do their best, for as one 
among them said to me: “We all love Paderewski, and f 
his sake as well as for our own battled for victory.” 
What made it easier for them to interpret their parts well 
is the fact, far more than the text does or would seem 
to even allow, Paderewski’s music characterizes each in 
dividual in the cast. Thus Urok, for instance, is of its 
kind just as strongly pronounced a musical individuality 
as is the Mime of Wagner, and hence it offered to Scheid 
mantel chances for characteristic delivery both in a vocal 
and also in a histrionic way, of which this wonderful artist 
was not slow to avail himself. Manru was sung and acted by 
Anthes in a telling fashion, and the breakneck fall from the 
rock down a precipice of about 10 yards is a “special feat 
ure” of his representation He delivered the tw stanzas ot 
the “Liebeslied” and also his part in the love duet with in 
tense passion and consummate vocal art, the single high B 
flat alone giving him “a cropper.”” Why not have taken it 
falsetto, if he was not absolutely sure of his chest B flat? 
The part of Ulana was in the hands of a débutante, Miss 
Krull, whose very timidity excellently befitted the role 
and whose sympathetic, pure soprano voice with head tones 
of especially charming quality shone to advantage in the 
appeal of the first and the lullaby « | { 
looked as tempting as she sang. Mrs. Krammer, wh 
personated the role of this young gypsy queen, is an ex 
perienced actress and vocalist, commanding a fine and well 
trained mezzo voice. Of the alto Miss Von Chavanne I 
need say nothing, for she is known to you favorably 
through the descriptions of our esteemed Dresden corre 
spondent, Miss Ingman, with whose report I hope t 
interfere, the event being important enough to permit of a 
double account. Rains, a powerful young American bas 
as Jagu, and Hoepfl, the baritone, in the part of the gypsy 
chief Oros, greatly distinguishe@ themselves. The account 
of the performance, however, would not be a complete one 
f I were to forget the indescribably graceful and poetical 
dancing of Miss Grimaldi, the prima ballerina of the Dres 
den Royal Opera, the ballet master of which famous in 
stitute, Herr Berger, is likewise and in every way worthy of 


his surroundings 


An analytical synopsis of the main thematic material of 
“Manru,” drawn for THe Musicat Courter from the or- 
chestral score by Ernest Schelling, accompanied this letter 
but it reached here too late for reproduction in this issue 
It will be given next week. 

Schelling is a young and highly gifted American pianist, 
who is virtually Paderewski's only pupil, and of whom the 
master « = cts great —— Ss shelling arrange H the greater 











part of the piano score of Paderewski’s opera, and hence 
was particuarly competent to furnish the sketch_—Epitors 
MusicaL Courier. 


I cannot close the foregoing account of the premiere ot 
“Manru” with a more appropriate paragraph than by 
translating for you what the great Berlin critic Reilstab 
on a similar occasion once wrote about Liszt, and what 
seems to me to fit in every word and to apply in every par 
ticular to Paderewski and the fame he is now achieving 
also in Germany: “Perhaps, nay certainly, the dignified lib 
erality with which he places his talents everywhere, in 


smallest and largest circles, at the disposal of a good cause, 





has increased the number of his admirers, for it was no 
longer a merely isolated artistic talent through which one 


it 


was forced to astonishment, but it st 


tood in lively, warm 
connection with the personality of the artist who exercised 
so powerful an attraction. He thus became a mental event 


which from and beyond the purely musical at 





n we 
mosphere pr yjected itself into zwzsthetic education in all 
directions.” 0. F 


Miss MarGuLIES IN VIENNA.—Miss Adele Margulies is 
among the New York teachers now in Europe At the 
present time she is visiting friends and scenes in her former 


home, the brilliant city Vienna. From Vienna Miss Mar 


gulies will go to the A [yrol, and there in a most 
ideal way will pass about eight weeks of her four months 
vacation While referred to as a teacher Miss Margu 
as New Yorkers should know by this time, is a pianist of 
uncommon skill Ap fA n D f Vienna, and 
als f the \ { t e can » th ‘ try 
< I » von tn 
\ Vienna ( 
servatory. In this country she has play with the Boston 
= I ny a d I tras 
| M Quill t Nat ( C ry ol 
Music ‘ i¢ tea 2 gen a nu 
sical guidance of an artist who ¢ nes rarely enougl 
parting faculty with interpretative sk In plainer 
word Adele Mz » a gifted peri m nd a 
r ick H i at Carnegie Hall for private 
| $a nte g | ce v l ng guia 
season 
Miss Margulies returns to New York in September and 


resume her classes and private teaching 


The Kaltenborn Quartet. 





The Kaltenl String Q W e 
ite in the spring, is being booked for the autumn an 
winter season. Franz Kaltenborn, t eade id first v 
linist of the orgar tion, reports that several important 
engagements have already been made wit clul Mr 
Kalten! e: W Row id 

st; Gustave B 1! Heir r 

Jes i De W e soprano, w spend the immer 
in Minnesota, after a short visit to the Pan-American Ex 


position. Mrs. De Wolf will return to New York early in 


September 
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Teacher. 
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f F 
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Horet Betvrevue, 

17 Beacon SrrReEeEt, , 

Boston, June 15, 1901 j 
Mme. Etta Edwards sailed for Liverpool] on the Sax- 
onia. of the Cunard line, yesterday. She will go to Paris, 
where she will spend her time in the studios of well- 
known teachers and musicians, Delle Sedie and Augusta 
Holmés being among her personal friends. In August, 
when she returns to this city, she will probably take a 
trip to the woods of Maine for the remainder of the hot 
season. Madame Edwards has had an unusually busy and 
fatiguing season, her work continuing up to the very day 
of her departure. For the coming season she will in- 
augurate a series of concerts, at which her pupils will be 


heard frequently 


Mrs. Gustavus Arnold, who has been residing in San 

‘rancisco for the past year or two, is expected in Boston 
shortly on her way to Europe. Mrs. Arnold and her 
family were in one of the many serious railroad accidents 
that have recently occurred on the Union Pacific road, 
but they all fortunately escaped injury, although obliged 
to rest for a few days in Denver to recover from the ner- 
vous shock. 

Dr. J. H. Stewart, organist of Trinity Church, San 
Francisco, Cal., will take the position of organist at Trin- 
ity Church, this city, during the absence in Europe of Dr. 
Horatio Parker. Dr. Stewart came East to play during 
the first week in June at the Pan-American Exhibition in 
Buffalo. The music at Trinity Church in San Francisco 
has always been a marked feature of the service during 
Dr. Stewart’s incumbency. Special musical services were 
given each month on the first Sunday, and after the regu- 
lar Sunday afternoon service there was a half hour of 
music, which was greatly enjoyed. 

Emma Eames has been engaged by the Worcester 
County Musical Association for the autumn festival. She 
will sing in Verdi’s “Requiem” ard in a miscellaneous 
concert on artists’ night. George W. Chadwick’s “Ju- 
dith” is to be one of the features of the week. 


The coming week will be a lively one at Symphony 
Hall, with the usual holiday crowd on Monday night, 
and Tuesday, which is Harvard Night, another crowd on 
Thursday, which is Bank Officers’ Night, and Friday set 
apart as Request Night. On Monday evening, June 24, 
practically the entire house will be occupied by graduates 
of Harvard, headed by three members from the class of 
IS4I 

rhe presentation of diplomas to the graduating class of 
igot, Faelten Pianoforte School, took place in Faelten 
Hall, Wednesday, at 12 o'clock, in the presence of the fac- 
ulty and students. The graduates were Miss Laura R. 
Appell, Harrisburg, Pa.; Miss Grace E. Chandler, Dor- 
chester, and Miss Elizabeth Laing Gibb, Dedham. The 
director, Carl Faelten, in addressing the students, spoke of 
the success which had attended the school, and how, be- 
cause of its unique position in the musical world, it feels 
at liberty to discard conventionalities, and to conduct the 
formality of graduation without public display. He ex- 
plained the meaning of graduation, and criticised the ef- 
forts of some to raise or lower the so-called “standard.” 
The only standard, Mr. Faelten says, is independence. He 
alluded to the severe examinations and tests which the 
graduates had undergone, each of them having performed 
from memory a program of over one hour’s length, before 
the entire faculty. and said that, after a period of diligent 
and faithful study and practice, these young people had 
become, by training and by education, “musically inde 
pendent,” and that the school believes in their ability to 


make themselves useful in the service of the art of music. 


\ performance of Gaul’s “Holy City” was given in Mal 
den on Thursday by a chorus of sixty voices, under the 
direction of Mrs. H. E. Morey. The soloists were Miss 
Louise Baum, Lester Bartlett and Charles Delmont; the 
players in the string quartet were Messrs. Krafft, Finmara, 
Hoyer and Van Vliet. 


The pupils of Miss Edith Torrey gave a recital at her 





studio on Thursday, when the following interesting pro- 
gram was sung: 









Comtiioms, from Cimg Mars. ..:.cccssccscsicsccces. Sosdessedcesé Gounod 
Pe GEOR acs GuidvccshsSodsscscd tech oGocdeseseenecseeed Horn 
FE cite isdn tabbed vb okiteies conmneethasstuen banentanbetncd Rogers 
csi sev esbnesccsivsndinenwedsreniecccauetatebecpaes Harris 
Miss Leonard. 
ee Re Msc occbe dead sccdeesbbendecbasbadddncbhoctesbed Guglielmo 
MEY chide setbnncsde ced bse cpbeebaasevvnds odetss bONksbsewsh D’Hardelot 
Miss Crowninshield 
ts dns sak abinehps tebdebesaseh st reekinhRatinszenoediewniitl Franz 
Es hat die Rose sich beklagt..............cseeeseeeees gcordncercs Franz 
Be RE TI c00 ce dev css ce cceesocebsveseaiiteea Franz 
Wenn ich in deinen Augen seh........... Schumann 
I, Ge BO, secs se cccsccctotceres Schumann 
Fe CD Tew cccccuscvesvesccesccesccecaseseoeess Schumann 
Ber CED Ge wicdncaccersssknctcnecssioteernpscesacoutedt Schumann 
Mr. Phelps. 
DUE . ccdcrvesavntdgheatesscasersocvdtobutecesacconvcnseseesosbebe Schubert 
OEE . Fete rcccdsncdncsssesnesccasenceresasondsant Schubert 
Se TO GD Ge Fin cece ccs cotacacunteceandscectcnsves Schubert 
FO We SD PE Mo eencectecaccacessscdecsese Tschaikowsky 


Violin obligato by Mrs. Hilton. 
Miss Melville. 


WD SN 65 05: 109-6 edecccnaeeeseseeadeabersinotehvevsdeuteelied Neidlinger 
OE ME Bion csineednedadccvessyesvdddscheadivenecisdaseeens Liza Lehmann 
SOUGIIMNG  cccvcccccccccconscescontsveccsoscceecosvscccoecsceevcess Bohm 


Miss Abbott. 






At Twilight 


Of Speckled Eggs the Birdie Sings.............cccceecececeeees 

Ce, Seek Wee BOO We Bec cdccsecsccccinccecccesesespan Oe 

My Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose...........ccceecececsseees Hastings 

Miss Crowninshield. 
Wakes anita, Be Bares Basie es ccnsccvcctocctesssvvscvcsoncecciessed Arditi 
Miss Leonard. 

ae Se ee GIO Ba vc cvcccsosoccccuccccctsasscsesves . Vannah 

Sk EE CE TEE Boe sc ccacccricccsdescscstotecess Hawley 

REE cvcccaccuvevedcocsscpendsessevctedermeupremsestinoneeapeses Lalo 
D’Hardelot 


BE Fes dob vb ddnsbee sede oseceiipéralecbensnteawetisueshe 
Miss Melville. 


During Arthur Beresford’s absence in Europe George 
Woods will be the bass of the quartet at Trinity Church 


Mrs. H. Marion Perkins, a pupil of John J. Turner, will 
give a recital at Mr. Turner’s studio, 372 Boylston street, 
next Tuesday evening. Miss Mabel Going will preside at 
the piano. 


Miss Florence Garvin, soprano, has been engaged as 
soloist at St. Ann’s Church, Brookline. 


eS 


During the season now closing, Felix Fox has appeared 
in a large number of concerts, both in this and other cities. 
His programs are always interesting, the one given below 
being that’ played at his own recital in Steinert Hall dur 
ing November: 

Chromatic Fantaisie and Fugue. ....ccccccccccccscscvcccovesevcess 


Etudes Symphoniques...........-..++- 
Etudes, op. 10, Nos. 7 and 3, and op. 





Mastered, A. Bik. cccccccovecogscesccnscasssccvccosscescososenewess Fauré 
Second Tanpromagty....cccsccccccccccccccccccvcccccesecccccooscese Bernard 
WOE «civic davedcccddessdcrde bois cvccccasssecevcsntdésacvoeevesnes Widor 
WAR Bs ic idcccsesdcncsscesinevecssdvceWeseussoonedosessecese Lacombe 
PND doc nkdnsseriedcsdsvadintddadetessteisdderiebenaniaae Philipp 
Prélude, Op. 17, NO, 28....cccccccccccccccccccecccscosececers Blumenfeld 
SII avcccctvkcsccédadedcctieevegomadscincsstersasenel Stcherbatcheff 


Mrs. Caroline B. Nichois, the director of the women’s 
orchestra, The Fadettes, has just returned to her home 
in this city, after a tour that !asted from October until 
the last of May. During this time the organization was 
heard in nearly all the Middle and Western States as far 
as Iowa, playing every night. From beginning to end 
the orchestra made a most pronounced success, re-en- 
gagements being offered in so many places that next 
year’s work seems already nearly mapped out. The press 
notices of this extended trip are interesting reading, 
showing what can be done with a fine organization like 
the above. Mrs. Nichols is a musician heartily devoted 
to her profession and her influence with the young women 
composing her orchestra is unbounded. It is probable 
that they will be heard at the Pan-American Exhibition 
during the summer, negotiations being now in progress. 
Mrs. Nichols will spend the months of July and August 
at one of the beautiful islands in Casco Bay, Me. 


A unique exhibit is being arranged by Chickering & 
Sons, to be held here next winter. and to consist of all 


kinds of musical instruments, old music books, engrav- 
ings, &c. The exhibition is to be original in its concep- 
tion and educational in its scope. 


Mrs. Jennie Crocker-Follett sang most successiully at 
concerts in Brockton and Quincy during the past week. 





Mrs. William J. Ladd opened her house on Milton Hill 
Friday afternoon for a recital by Miss Cornelia M. Little, 
the contralto of the Unitarian church in that town. Miss 
Little was assisted by Miss Carolyn and Miss Gertrude 
Belcher. The occasion brought a large gathering of 


society 


Price Conservatory.—On Saturday, June 2, Miss Emma 
Southard, assisted by Aloha M. Price, baritone, gave a 
recital at the Conservatory of Music, 2105 Seventh avenue 
Mrs. Price, the director, is to be congratulated on the ex- 
cellent showing made by her little pupil. The program 


_was as follows: 


Sonata Quasi Una Fantasia, op. 27, No. 2 Beethoven 


Air from The Messiah..... Handel 
Rourree from Third Suite for ‘Cello : Bach 
Intermezzo . snoaes 3 ...Haydn 
Moment Musical, op. 94, No. 6.. Schubert 
Valse in C sharp minor. : Chopin 


Death Nothing Is But Cooling Night MacDowell 





Rigaudon, op. 49, No. 2..... Mac Dowell 
A Song of Love, op. 20, No. 6. Nevin 
Last Night pepdiveodie Kjerulf 


Kamennoi Ostrow, op. 10, No. 22 Rubinstein 
the Flatterer 
Love ... os Grieg 
Portrait N. D. S..... Seeboeck 
Florence Valse Brillante, op. 12.. ° Leibling 


Chaminade 


FeLLows At Kansas Festivat.—Harry J. Fellows, the 
popular St. Louis tenor, scored a series of triumphs at 
the Kansas Musical Jubilee at Hutchinson last week. He 
sang in the “Elijah” Monday, “Persian Garden’’ Tuesday, 
“Prodigal Son” Wednesday, and in a miscellaneous pro 
gram Friday, besides serving as judge for the prize solo 
contest. This festival is one of the most important mu 
sical events in the West each year, the average attendance 
at concerts is over 4,000. Mr. Fellows proved a great 
favorite, and with his clear tenor voice and artistic singing 
of the wide range of works assigned him won the recogni 
tion of both press and public. 

He has been engaged to tour next season with Leonora 
Jackson, the distinguished vocalist. 


BLANCHE DurrFie_p.—Miss Blanche Duffield has returned 
to New York city after her long season with Sousa’s 
Band, and will study for a time with her teacher, Mme 
Doria Devine previous to taking her summer vacation 
Miss Duffield’s voice is in excellent condition nothwith 
standing her labors during the past season. The Pitts- 
burg Post of May 23, contained the following tribute to 
Madame Devine’s popular pupil: 

Wrapped up in her art and ambitions in the extreme, Miss Duf 
field made a lasting impression by reason of her intense sincerity 
In her higher notes Miss Duffield displayed exceptional beauty and 
clarity of tone; then add to this an intonation not far from flawless, 
and the result was unmistakable. In her cadenza, with its tonal em 
broidery on flute and clarinet, Miss Duffield’s work reminded one 
of Melba’s in the Mad Scene of “Lucia.” 


AmMy Murray’s Svuccess.—Amy Murray, the gifted 
Scottish-American singer, has just received an unusual 
compliment in the form of an invitation from the Gaelic 
Society of Inverness, the foremost organization of the 
kind in Great Britain, to be the soloist at its annual con 
cert in July. Owing to Miss Murray’s numerous and im 
portant engagements in the Canadian Maritime Provinces, 
she has found it impossible to accept this admirable offer, 
concerning which Mac Talla (The Echo), the only Gaelic 
newspaper in the world, has printed enthusiastic para- 
graphs for the benefit of its many subscribers, and also 
as a matter of local interest to its readers at Sydney, Cape 


Breton. 
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HOMER MOORE, 
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The Odeon, St. Louis, Yo. 





MRS. STELLA KELLOGG HAINES, 
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101, 102, 103 Vista Building, Cor. Grand and Franklin, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 


Opera. 
Coachiug. 


Oratorio. 
Henneman Hall, 2723 Olive St., ST, LOUIS 
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CINCINNATI, June 15, 1901 
o>) ARELY is it the privilege of any one during this 
ma os time of the year, when students’ recitals are as 
a si, thick as blackberries on a bush, to listen to a 
ue recital of such real interest and value as was given on 
ex Monday evening, June 10, in the Aeolian Hall, by pupils 
am of Adolf Hahn. The hall was filled with the musically 
critical and élite. Mr. Hahn is known as a soloist whose 
ven reputation has gone far beyond local limits, and whose 
= art is acknowleged by the profession as well as the critics 
ach a ° ~ 
sin He was a season ago the soloist at one of the Symphony 
ert concerts under the direction of Mr. Van der Stucken. 
pin But it is as a teacher of the violin that Mr. Hahn’s suc- 
~ cessful work ought to be published far and wide. It was 
fel - ee . ° ° 
ra in the nature of a privilege to listen to the playing of his 
ulf pupils. They were those who were most advanced, all of 
ein whom bore the impression of masterly training, assiduous 
ide application and artistic methods. Such results can only 
ie . 
= be fully realized by actual presence—they cannot be ade- 
ng quately described. The technical proficiency was of a 
high order of merit, but it was the conception especially 
that struck the listener as that imparted by one who had 
he thoroughly mastered the subject. And the temperamental 
at trend was in the right direction—not overdone, but ruled 
le by the severe laws of correct rhythm. These are qual- 
y; ities which are in the grasp of the teacher alone, and 
4 without that cannot be appropriated by the pupil 
ad The program was as follows: 
A Trio, Novelleten Gade 
¢ Piano, violin and ’cello, 
it Miss Emma Brand, piano; Gustav Hagedorn, violin; Miss Nina 
Parke, ‘cellist 
s Elewic Bazzin 
; Shepherds’ Dance German 
Theodore Hahn, Jr 
a Grand Fantaisie Militaire Leonard 
Gustav Hagedorn 
Walther’s Preislied Wagner-Wilhelmj 
Gavotte ‘ soccoste . Bach 
(Accompaniment arranged for string quartet by Mr. Hahn.) 
{ Miss Katherine Rawn 
Hungarian Rhapsodie - Hauser 
s) Miss Marie Louise Wright 
Concerto, D minor Vieuxtemps 
Miss Jessie Straus 
In Paradisum.. : : ‘ , Dubois 
Violins in unison. Solo Violin Quartet. 
Miss Marie Louise Wright, Miss Katherine Rawn, Miss Jessie 
) Straus, Miss Annabel Hazlewood, Miss Lillian Woodard, Miss 
Irene Reed, Gustav Hagedorn, Theodore Hahn, Jr., 
Master Ruben Lawson, Master George Schott, 
Mrs. Hahn 
1 Among the talented pupils Miss Jessie Straus holds 


the place of honor. She is a little, sturdy, stockily built 
girl with dark, soulful eyes and back of her bowing is 
But the dark 
eyes are the expression of a great deal of soul and she 
puts it full and passionate into her playing. Her tem- 
perament is strongly developed and it is characterized by 
Her rendering of the con- 


the strength of a muscular arm and wrist. 


an indisputable individuality 
certo was of considerable breadth and thoroughly musi- 
Miss to a bril- 
liant future. 

Another gifted pupil is Gustav Hagedorn, who has 


cal. Straus has reason to look forward 


studied under Mr. Hahn for about one year and a half 
his preparatory studies having been taken elsewhere 


He played the Leonard Fantaisie with remarkable clear- 


ness in the execution and fine precision. 


| pleasing, and Dr. C. W. Simpkinson presented an accept- 


able Tristan. 
Miss Vigna deserves congratula 


ons for the success of 


tl 


the evening 


Theodore Hahn, Jr., deserves to be encouraged, for It is her intention to enlarge her operatic school next 

° . . » 99 “ec , ” P iil Tz . er or 

his playing of the “Elegie” and “Shepherd’s Dance year, and she wil! prepare several new operas with her 

~4 : ] l 1 1 > ‘ rood teno oic a i a 

showed refined taste and temperament. His bowing is Pupils She is in need of a good tenor voice, and she 

good offers a free scholarship to any aspirant who has the 
Miss Katherine Rawn gave evidence of poetic grace V0! 

and delicacy in her reading of Walther’s “Preislied” and 
The Conservatory of Music’s closing recitals were con 


the Bach Gavotte. 

Miss Marie Louise Wright 
and a refined musical tone in 
“Hungarian Rhapsodie.” 

The Trio, which opened the program, was given with 
attention to the requirements of ensemble playing. Miss 
3rand at the piano and Miss Parke at the ‘cello 


technical fluency 


of 


showed 


her playing Hauser’s 


Emma 
contributing much to the result 

The concerted number, “In Paradisum,” by Dubois, in 
which the violins played together with a beautiful blend 
ing of the tone, brought the recital to a close 

The conspicuous event of musical interest closing last 
week was the operatic evening given by Signorina Tecla 
Vigna’s pupils on Saturday evening, June 8, in the Audi 


torium. A select and musically cultured audience was 
present. Program was carried out as follows 
“ZANETTO.” 
(One-act opera by Pietro Mascagni.) 

Silvia, the heroine Mrs. Harry W. Dachtler, soprano 
Zanetto, the troubadour.. Miss Dell Kendall, mezzo-sopran 
“AT SUNSET.” 

(One-act opera by Gaetano Coronaro.) 

Dori, a shepherdess 5 Mrs. Charles Haynes, sopran 
The Page nel Miss Martha Henry, mezzo-soprano 
SCENES FROM “MARTHA,” BY FLOTOW 
Martha Miss Irmgarde Bicker, sopran 
Nancy Miss Dell Kendall, mezzo-sopran 
Sir Tristan Dr. C. W. Simpkinson, bass 
The first opera is of rather a dramatic character, and 
follows closely the lines of the modern Italian school 
It was well staged and mounted, and nothing was left 


undone to do justice to every detail of scenery and cos 
tuming 

The part of Sylvia, the heroine, was undertaken by Mrs 
Harry W. Dachtler, of Toledo, Ohio, and she is to be 


sincerely congratulated upon her success. She has a beau 


tiful soprano voice, full of intense coloring and well suited 


Both as to voice and action she 


She had studied herself thor 


to dramatic demands 
did full justice to her part. 
oughly into its requirements 

Zanetto, the strolling troubadour, was just suited to the 
voice and dramatic talent of Miss Dell Kendall, a Cincin 
nati girl. Graceful in her every action, she acted the part 
most naturally, and her voice, which is a pure soprano, 
responded well to all the changes of color and expression 
in the situation of the opera. Miss Kendal] has a future, 
and it ought to be on the operatic stage. 

The second opera, “At Sunset,” by Coronaro, is of 
entirely different character, presenting a pretty little story 
of the Middle Ages. 

Mrs. Charles Haynes, of Chillicothe, Ohio, took the part 
of the Shepherdess, and acquitted herself very creditably 
Her voice, while it has not a great volume, is endowed 


an 


with sweetness and a fine sustaining quality 
Miss Martha M She has 
a full, rich mezzo-soprano voice of very even register and 


Henry made an ideal Page 


broad and deep on the lower notes. The dramatic force 


of her voice is never in doubt. In fact, she was a com 


plete success, and proved to possess histrionic ability of no 


mean order 

Scenes from “Martha” closed the interesting evening 
Miss Irmgarde Bicker, in the title role, imparted much 
grace and refinement to her interpretation. She had a 


good conception of the part, and her voice was adequate 


Miss Kendall as the maid was very 


to its demands 
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tinued during the present week were two children’s 
recitals, one last Saturday night and another this after 
noon—the latter being given in the Scottish Rite Hall. I 
was partcularly impressed with the children’s chorus, which 
had been admirably trained by Miss Frances Moses. The 
little ones sang with ease, clearness and precision The 
sight was an exceedingly pretty one The program, which 
presented pupils of Mrs. Iva Kennedy Wickersham, Miss 
Frances Moses, Miss Frances Shuford, Miss Helen May 
Curtis, Miss Caroline Forman, Miss Amalie Staaf, Miss 
Ella Montgomery, Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, Hugo Sederberg 
and Leroy McMakin. was as follows 
( ruses 
Te e Evening Star Reinecke 
The Tide Neidlinger 
The Dandelion Chadwick 
Sonatina (tw movements Spindler 
Miss Winifred Littlef 
Sonatine, of 6, N Merke 
Miss Lulu McClellar 
Bird Song Popy 
Miss Mary Bates 
arole Duve 
Miss M Morrisse 
¢ Bea r 
Mis Stella Cofhn 
Iwo Ror $s, Op. 174 Gurlitt 
Miss Ell Puchta 
I I c R € ( ramer 
Miss Nellie W 
\ Romar I Papin 
M Emma Nortor 
Sche Handrock 
Miss Beulah D: 
Recitation, The M Mary Mapes Dodgs 
Miss Ed M na 
\ ‘ Revels Schvtte 
Hunting Butterflies Schytte 
y nd Joy Schytte 
M I Isselhard 
Elfentanz Grieg 
Vogel Caprice I erman 
M Ed Nor 
Variati a Folksong \ Wilm 
M I I ge 
Intermezz Von Wiln 
Capr ett Ss arwenka 
Miss Anna Coff 
Rond D major Mozart 
Miss Laura Baker 
Rondo Scherzand Mohr 
Miss Alma Dhetz 
Violin s 
Notturno en Sol Golterman- Tirindel 
Chanson Polonaise Wieniawski 
Miss Henrietta Weih! 
antelle A minor Raff 
Miss D thy Brenner 
Cc} ru s 
The Violet Reinecke 
The D s Cradle Song Reinecke 
Tis Raining I Raining Reinecke 
Theodor Bohlmann, pianist of the Conservatory of Mu 
sic, returned this week laden with honors from the meet 
ing of the Southern Music Teachers’ Association at Chat 
tanooga, Tenn The following encomiums will speak for 
themselves 
The concert last nig ntroduced t he Southern Music Teachers 
Association one of the fines anists it ever been our good for 
tune to hear in Chattanooga W tl exception of Paderewski. 
perhaps, no ne has excelled Theodor Bol : of Cincinnati 
throughout was refined, forcefu howed wonderfu 


His playing 
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technical ability, his wrist and finger work being remarkably clean 
and graceful. The Toccata and Fugue by Bach was played with fine 
tonal effect. Beethoven’s “Moonlight Sonata” was beautifully inter- 
preted, while the Chopin numbers, “Fantaisie,” op. 49; “Five Pre- 
ludes,” op. 28, and Polonaise, op. 53, were so delicate and full of 
feeling that Mr. Bohlman was forced after numerous recalls to 
respond to an encore, playing an exquisite Prelude by Haberbier. 
Mr. Bohlman’s last number, “Au lac de Wallenstadt,” and “‘Neapol- 
itan Tarantelle,” by’ Liszt, were brilliantly rendered.—Chattanooga 
Times, June 13. 


The night concert was given before a somewhat larger audience 
than greeted the day recitals at the Auditorium. Theodor Bohl- 
man, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, was the pianist of 
the evening. He used his own piano, which was shipped for the 
occasion, a Smith & Nixon grand, of elegant action and power. His 
selections were Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin and Liszt 
These masters were interpreted with an exquisite delicacy of shad 
ing that caused the most enthusiastic applause. Mr. Bohlman plays 
without notes and his technic is superb. His fingering is perfect 
and his touch firm, true and dainty, with great strength when re 
quired. Every emotion of the human soul seems expressed by his 
finger tips on the keys, as he interprets the inspired thoughts of the 
greatest composers. His playing may be favorably compared with 
that of any of the greatest artists who have ever visited this city. 
He was twice recalled and after the longest numbers.—Chattanooga 
News, June i3. 


Prof. John Yoakley, of this city, was signally honored 
this week in the information which he received that the 
“American Missionary Hymn,” for which he composed the 
music, was selected over those of many competitors for the 
new hymnal of the Church of England. Dr. Bartlett com- 
posed the words for the hymn, and C. H. Lloyd is the edi- 
tor of the new hymnal. The hymn is written in the key of 
E flat major and made up of simple chord combinations 
with an easy flow of melody. Mr. Yoakley is preserving 
the reputation of his ancestors. There is to-day a hymn 
used by the Church of England known as “Yoakley,” com- 
posed, I believe, by his grandfather. 


On the afternoon of June 6 three of Emma Heckle’s 
pupils, Hulda Beck, Celia Ungeheuer and EStelle Krippner, 
sang at the anniversary of the Badmann Widows’ Home. 
Their work was splendidly done and the praises of their 


teacher were discussed 


Arthur Leroy Tebbs, of Dayton, Ohio, directed a con- 
cert given by the Ariel Club at Harrison, Ohio, on Friday 
evening, June 7. The club was assisted by Miss Martha 
Iienry, mezzo-soprano; Edward B. Martindell, basso; Mrs. 
H. G. Miller, Miss Edith Converse, readers; Mrs. C. F. 
Sauer, Robert P. Gise, accompanists, in the following pro- 
gram: 

Now Is the Month of Maying... aos Strong 
Ariel Club. 

Aria, Love, Thy Help (Samson and Delilah) 
Miss Henry 


Saint-Saéns 


Reading (selected) 
Mrs. Miller 
Aria, She Alone Charmeth My Sadness.. ; Gounod 
Mr. Martindell 
Terrzetto, Lift Thine Eyes (Elijah)... 
Ariel Club 
Duet, The First Song........... ontaiirindae : .Gotze 
Miss Henry and Mr. Tebbs 


Mendelssohn 


Reading (selected). 
Mrs. Miller 
Little Woman... cone oO ton ‘ -Osgood 
To Anthea inline ; Hatton 
Mr. Martindell. 
therd’s SONG. ...cccccee 
Ariel Club. 


The Lady of Shalot (interpretative reading of poem) 


Dp 


Old Germar 


Miss Edith Converse. 
Ce I WR i co sdwccdscesertetdateendsnutiaces ‘ ... Bendel 
Members of club—Misses Pearl Hollowell, Adda Hollowell, Lotta 
Jessup, Pearl Meade, Anna Ford, Refina Ruggles, Vida Hayes, 
Anna Coulthard, Nella Burk, Kate Haigis, Mame Yeager, Mes 
dames W. W. Davison, J. F. King, Clifford Bevis, J. F. Tebbs, 

F. A. Pierce, Ama Haigis, W. A. Axby, William Hunt. 


Prof. W. S. Sterling, dean of the College of Music, gave 
the sixty pupils studying voice and organ with him a re- 
ception at the Old Homestead, on Saturday, June 8. It 
was a swell affair. Music, mirth and dancing, course after 
course galore. Mrs. W. S. Sterling was on hand to do 
the honors of the auspicious occasion. The students pre- 
sented their professor and dean with an elegant Morris 
chair. 


Miss Helen C. Wilkinson, soprano, of the Auditorium 
School of Music Faculty, left this week for New York 
city, where she will continue her studies under Madame 
Serrano, of the Serrano Institute. For the past year Miss 
Wilkinson has been the leading soprano of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, historic as it is and over which Dr 
Lyman Beecher once presided, and in which Henry Ward 
Beecher and Harriet Beecher Stowe worshipped. After 
finishing her studies in New York, Miss Wilkinson ex- 
pects to return to her duties at the Auditorium School and 
the Second Church. 


Richard Kieserling, Jr., will remove to New York city 
in August, in the interest of his new three act comic opera 
entitled “Arcola, the Prairie Belle,” which he hopes to be 
able to place in the hands of an Eastern manager. The 
book is said to be well written and the plot (an Indian 
tale) to be highly interesting as well as typically Amer- 
ican. It is from the able pen of Chas. Alf. Williams, at 
present managing editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer. The 
themes of the opera are aimed to be Indian, and the com 
poser made a careful study of the rhythmical peculiarities 
of the native Indian music for that purpose. 


David Davis, tenor, who has been very successful as a 
teacher, has been engaged as tenor soloist and adjudi- 
cator of music at the Racine (Wis.) Eisteddfod, to be 
held on New Year’s Day, 1902. Mr. Davis is a graduate 
of the University of Wales, member of the Council of the 
Boston Conservatory of Music, musical director of the 
Cambrian Club, choirmaster of Grace Church, Avondale; 
tenor Scottish Rite Choir and tenor Syrian U. S. Choir 


Thomas W. Phillips, superintendent of music of the 
Public Schools at Shreveport, La., dropped into the city 
this week on a brief visit to his old friends. Mr. Phillips 
was a member of the College of Music faculty for nine 
years previous to his departure for the South, and intro- 
duced into the Shreveport school Prof. A. J. Gantvoort’s 
system, which is also used in Philadelphia. Mr. Phillips 
has made a splendid success of himself. He organized a 
large vested choir in the Episcopal Church of Shreveport, 
which is considered the best in the South. He is also the 
organist and choir director of the Hebrew synagogue. 
In addition to his many duties, he teaches a large class 
in piano and.voice. Mr. Phillips recently received flat- 
tering offers to return to the North, but he prefers re- 
maining in Shreveport. 


At the Conservatory of Music recently another of The- 
odor Bohlmann’s class won the honors of graduation in 
the person of Miss Lillian Lawhead, of Washington Court 
House, O. Miss Lawhead’s playing is characterized by a 
great deal of maturity and musicianly grasp, qualities she 
displayed in the following program: 

Concerto, C minor, op. 37.. ‘ os 
Rondo. Allegro (2-4 C minor—C major) 
Cadenza by Franz Liszt. 

(Orchestral part on second piano.) 


.. Beethoven 


Piano soli— 


Variations Serieuses, op. 54, D minor...... -++++++--Mendelssohn 
From Preludes, op. 28, No. 7 (A major), No. 3 (G major), 
ie; © CB clint). Ne, fOS Bis we cscccasccccsccee Chopin 
Fantaisie, Impromptu, C sharp mimor...............--eee+eeeee Chopin 
Scherzo, from Fourth Symphonic Concert, D minor............ Litol ff 


(Orchestral part on second piano.) 


Miss Annabelle Ambrose, soprano, who received her 
early vocal training from Mrs. Dr. Grap, of Dayton, 
Ohio, gave a recital in the Conservatory of Music Hall 
on Friday evening of last week. She was assisted by 
Miss Corene Harman, pianist, in the following program: 


Songs— 
Who Is Sylvia?. éccapdeccedehwess setineaaaeane .. Schubert 
Gk eer Ge OER oo co ne cccctcccesceccccecccccesoussboseses Schubert 
Piano soli— 
Am Lorelei Fels.............-+.seeeees oo cegvageoiete Raff 
Berceuse, op. 57, D major. , ....Chopin 
Rigaudon, op. 204, D major... hen Sauisitcals oc ems 
Recitative and aria of Micaela (Carmen note . Bizet 
Songs 


Du Ring an meinem Finger Schumann 


To Be Sung on the Waters.. Schubert 
Concerto, op. 21, F minor (last movement) Chopin 
Allegro vivace. 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Songs— 
An April Idy! 


Sevillan Serenade 


lirindelli 
. Chaminade 
A Song of Sunshine.. Goring Thomas 

Miss Meta Bairnsfather, accompanist 

Miss Ambrose has a voice of dramatic expression and 
yet lyrical quality. It has sustaining power and with it 
considerable elasticity Her singing of the “Micaela” 
aria was in best evidence of what she can accomplish at 
present. Miss Ambrose has a voice with a future 


Miss Meta Bairnsfather, of Edinburgh, Scotland, a pupil 
of Theodor Bohlmann, gave a piano recital on Thursday 
evening of last week at the Conservatory of Music. Her 
playing shows an uncommon degree of musicianly under 
standing and intelligence. She was assisted by Miss Fran 
cesca Nust, violinist, one of the promising students of Mr 
Tirindelli’s class, in the following program: 

Concerto for piano and orchestra, No. 20, D major Mozart 
First movement Allegro (4-4) 
Cadenza by Carl Reinecke 


(Orchestral pa 


rt on second piano.) 


Ninth Concerto, for violin ‘ seriot 
Piano soli 
Impromptu, op. 51, G flat major (4-4) Chopin 
Serenata, D major (2-4)..... Moszkowski 
Chant de l’Alouette, op. 37, No. 3, G minor (2-4)...Tschaikowsky 
Henover Steppen, op No. 7, G minor (6-8) Schytte 
Concerto, A minor, op. 85 Hummel 
First movement: Allegro moderato 


(Orchestral part on sex ond piano.) 


J. A. Homan 


Ciara A. Korn.—“Mrs. Clara A. Korn is one of the few 
women who have composed successful orchestra music 
Her ‘Rural Snapshots,’ a suite in G major, has been 
played by fifty musicians of the Kaltenborn Orchestra in 
New York, and was much applauded. * * * ‘Rural 
Snapshots’ is full of imagination, and the weary and un 
even step of the tramp, the rhythmic swing of the ham 
mock and the breezy greeting of the tally-ho, which Mrs 
Korn has had the good sense to render brief and fleeting. 
as in reality, all make up a vigorous and artistic compo 
sition.”—Newark (N. J.) Evening News 


Oscar SAENGER.—Oscar Saenger will be busy teaching at 
his studio until July 14, after which he sails for Europe, to 
be absent until September 16, when he will resume teach 
ing. 

During his stay abroad Mr. Saenger will be present 
at the début in Bayreuth of his pupil, Miss Sara Ander 
son, and then visit Dresden to hear another of his famous 
pupils, Leon Rains, at the opera in Dresden 


Miss Mary Mansfield, the soprano, is now substituting 
at the Cathedral for Miss Kathrin Hilke, who is spend 
ing the summer abroad. 
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DresDen, FRANKLINSTRASSE 20, ’ 


Drespen, June 1, 1901. § 


cation in Paderewski’s beautiful opera, “Man 





ru,” which on May 29 had its initial presenta 
The work 
witnessed in 


scored a 


the 


tion on Dresden’s court opera stage 
genuine success, such as has been rarely 
Saxon capital. 

that 


musical 


Paderewski, the Pole, brings the fact home to us 


irom the Eastern nations will spring forth “the 
light” we are looking out for to fill the veins of the weary 
Western culture with fresh blood. His opera, abounding 
in original melodies, rhythms, dances, sad strains, melan 
choly moods, in passionate plaints and explosive outbursts 
of love, of hatred and of revenge, took his hearers along 
immediately 

\ very effective use is made of the contrasts between the 
characteristic Slav themes and the gypsy accents, which 
latter are thrown into bold relief, reaching their climax in 
and in an ensemble of 


a most fascinating tune for strings, 


cymbal, violin and ‘cello, to orchestral accompaniment, all 


Full of inspira 
As for 


of which is impressive beyond description 


tion and swing, it has a strikingly natural character. 


the instrumentation, especially in the second and third acts, 
it is brilliant to a degree, indulging in tonal colors and or 


chestral effects of a modern trend. Recollections of Bizet 


and Wagner, only vaguely at intervals, strike the ear, not 


as 


stolen goods, but as being thoroughly identified with 


Paderewski’s own subjective invention, which is was 


as 


truthfully stated by the entire press—quite remarkable 


All in all, Paderewski’s work is original and full of ex 
pression such as must logically emanate from a talent 


which has already revealed itself so magnificently in the 
virtuoso’s pianistic reproductions 

The plot struck me as being most touching, both in out 
though it has not received any successful 
Alfred 


demands of 


line and design 


treatment on the part of its author, Nossig. It 


scarcely proves equal to the the music, which 


fact made us wish that Paderewski, when he sets to work 
on an opera again, will provide the libretto himself 
had the 


to which the opera direction had 


Mr. Floersheim—whom | pleasure of meeting 


at the grand rehearsal 


the kindness of sending me an admission card—will give 
you his criticism of all further details, which I am looking 
forward to with interest, in order to see whether your 
rigid critic’s opinion will correspond with mine. For 


should I note it down here, it would but sound in prais« 
of all concerned, of Count Seebach, the Royal Intendant; 
of Von Schuch and his congenial conception of the or 
chestra and its soloistic performers, such as Frau Bauer 
Ziech, who played the harp accompaniments to the in 
comparably beautiful cradle song of the second act; fur 
ther of Herr Petri, who gave such fine rendering of the 
gypsy strain on his violin; of Grimaldi, the temperamental 
dancer, and finally of nearly everyone in the cast, espe 
cially Anthes and Scheidemantel, forget the stage 
manager, Herr Moris, all of them contributing to the 


not to 


success of the occasion 
I also leave to Mr. Floersheim’s pen the description of 





the enthusiasm which prevailed throughout the evening, 
towering at the conclusion into an uncontrolled delight 
of almost American dimensions. Paderewski’s opera con- 
tains music which grows upon you, and which will cer- 
tainly have a future. Many well-known and famous ar- 
tistic personalities were seen in the audience, among them 
Joseph Joachim, Theodor Leschetizky, the intendants 
Von Ledebur, of Schwerin; Goldberg, of Leipsic; Angelo 
Neumann (Prag); Hermann Wolf and Commerziewalt 
Bock (Padgrewski’s musical editor), of Berlin, 
whole opera company from Poland, with the director of 
the Lemberg National Theatre, Herr Pawlikowski, at 
their head. It was a memorable evening, equally inter- 
esting as it was uplifting and delightful. The bright and 
popular Princess Friedrich August attended the perform 


and a 


ance from beginning to end, remaining even to see the 
final ovations long after the representation was over. 
Among the criticisms which appeared in the dailies, that 
of Neueste Nachrichten (L. Hartmann) and the one of 
Dresdener Anzeiger (F. Brandes) best corresponded with 
the genera! opinion Both of these criticisms being 


greatly in favor of the work, were very well written 
Guesting appearances at the Court Opera and the Royal 


Theatre set forth continually, some with success and some 


not. The highly credited Wagner exponent, Frau Reuss 
Belce, a few nights ago appeared as Selika in “L’Afri 
caine,” which role she, according to reports, carried 
through to utmost satisfaction. Deeply regretting that 


I could not attend, I shall never forget Frau Reuss-Belce’s 
“the goddess of the fire hemmed 
hill,” Briinnhilde, in which part I saw her 
The “Stiomen Laulu” (‘‘Finland’s 
Song’’), will be heard here in a concert at the 
on June 10, of which recital more in my next 
A. INGMAN 


grand impersonation of 
last year 


Finnish male chorus 


Vereinshaus 


Mrs. William McAlpin. 


For the past two years there has been a remarkable re 
vival in Cincinnati of educational interest in grand opera 


That the soil was ready for cultivation there can be no 





doubt. Opera has always been liberally patronized in t 
Queen City of the West The opera festivals in the 
eighties of the century just departed are among the mos 


And the Grau Com 


received a munificent 


brilliant records of this appreciation 
pany, with its array of great talent 
reward in paying its respects to Cincinnati last season 

It certainly therefore appears seasonable to supplement 
advan 
tages in Wm 
McAlpin By 
natural endowment, by training and her brilliant career of 


the 


substantial educational 
In this direction Mrs 


has 


this popular feeling with 
the of opera 
(Margherita Giollini) 


domain 


taken the lead 


prima donna in Europe, she is superbly equipped for 


task, the 


short a time 


and results which she has accomplished in so 


are only commensurate with her teaching abil 


ity. If an American school of opera is to be established 
no one better fitted for its direction could be found in this 
country than Mrs. McAlpin. The recent public recital 
given by her pupils was a surprise in every detail. Scenes 


from which with costume and 


scenery, were correctly and beautifully staged, and the sing 


operas, were presented 
ing was lifted high above the plane of amateurish perform 
ances. The that 
professional training was here doing its best work, and 
dramatic expression realizing its standard expression. Th: 
ia work 


conviction was general in the audience 


showing was equally satisfactory in the concert ar 
Mrs. McAlpin equips her pupils for both 
The McAlpin school will have a summer 


her personal direction, and the regular academic course 


term, under 
will be resumed in the early fall. 
Mrs. McAlpin’s voice is a pure soprano, of exceptional 
and sustaining power. It bette: 
While she will continue teaching and giving 


clearness never was in 


condition 


personal supervision to her school, it is matter of great 
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to be able 


to announce to the public that she 


gratincation 
has accepted a most flattering engagement for a concert 
. 

one of the 


tour through the States next from 


promjnent impresarios in the country 


season 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


Stockwell, a pupil of Parson Price, made 
success of part of Katisha in “The Mikado,’ 
was given at the Park Hill Country Club recently 
the opera stage, and her 
being encored after every 


Miss Florence 


a great the 


when it 


It was her first appearance on 


success was instantaneous, sh 


solo. Musical Director Julian Edwards congratulated her 
after the first act, and Madame Schumann-Heink, who 
was present, pronounced her voice a beautiful contralto 
Her enunciation and pronunciation were clear and dis- 
tinct, while her voice was full, rich and round in both 
speech and song 

Mrs. Price gave a musicale last week, at which the par- 
ticipants were Misses Grace Darling Corwin and Alberta 
Parsons Price Fourteen numbers were on the program 
vocal and instrumental musi 

W. H. Hoerne: Binghamto who, as conductor 
of the festival just clos so successfully has won addi 
tional laurels, Yast week issued a call for a rally of the 


Broome County music teachers, he being vice-president 





of the New York State Music Teachers’ Association, that 
the teachers and musicians may be able to get together 
for an evening and hear somewhat of the work of the as- 
sociation, its program for ihe convention for this year, to 
be held at Glens Falls, June 25, 26 and 27, and to have 
an informal social time 

Miss Anna L. Johnson, first vice-president for Chemung 
County, who also the contralto soloist at the Park 


ll be 
association this year, as well as sing 
program 
local musicians 


Elmira, wi present, and will speak briefly 
the 


numbers in 


Church in 
of her work in 


three or four the short musical 


and in wh 


which is to be giver ch severa 


take pa 





will also 


Miss Caroline Maber Carnegie Hall, was the piano 
soloist at the Americ Art Workers’ Club affair recently, 
playing with much success Sinding’s ‘Fruehlingsrausch- 
en,” the Liszt Second Rhapsodie, her own “Sounds 
from Abroad,” and as encore Rubinstein’s Barcarolle in 


G minor 


Summer Term at the National Conservatory. 


At the National Conservatory of Music many pupils 
have been enrolled for the summer term, which opened 
auspiciously several weeks ago and is to be continued 
until the middle of August. New York has its advantages 
as a summer home, especially for students from out of 
town, and many such students are availing themselves 
of the superior teachers and methods offered at the Na- 
tional Conservatory 

Mrs. Thurber, the president of the Conservatory, may 
be found at her office every day and all know that her 
advice is valuable. The corps of teachers who have de 


cided to remain at the post throughout the summer term 


must ambitious students 


advance themselves under the fine opportunities of metro 


prove encouraging eager to 


politan breadth and culture 


Mrs. E] 


voice to drawing room 


EvizABeTH HAZARD izabeth Hazard, the 


who 1s devoting her 


soprano, 
sweet concerts 
and song recitals, promises to fill many engagements during 
Although she will make a specialty of 
has been engaged for the third 
at St 
Nicholas Garden next Saturday evening. On that occasion 
Mrs. Hazard ‘The Last Rose of 


Summer piano accompaniment 


the summer months 


singing in small halls, she l 


Popular concert by the Kaltenborn Orchestra the 


will sing, by request 





with a special harp and 
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San Francisco, June 4, 1901 
UR town is fast arriving at its .playtime; 
studios are closing, pupils’ recitals are putting 
a finish to the term’s work, commencement 





exercises are the order of the day in all the 

colleges, musical and otherwise, while fagged 

teachers are betaking themselves to summer 
resorts for a much needed rest and recuperation. Eliz- 
abeth Westgate, the popular piano teacher of Alameda, 
has closed her term’s work with two pupils’ recitals, and 
leaves shortly for her vacation. Percy A. R. Dow had 
an “afternoon and evening” for his pupils and their 
friends with a choice musical program, on which much 
flattering comment was made, and which I shall give 
more space to next week. 

Mr. Von Meyerinck, the head and director of the Von 
Meyerinck School of Music, held a reception and musi- 
cale for the class of 1899-1900 Saturday evening, June I, 
at the school, which was a success socially as well as mu- 
sically, and was attended by a large concourse of friends 
of hostess and pupils, which taxed the capacity of the 
recital hall to its utmost. A pretty feature of the even- 
ing’s program, as well as an unexpected, was the ap- 
pearance of the whole school in the colors, red and silver, 
of the Von Meyerinck crest, for you must know that the 
Von Meyerincks are real baron and baroness in their 
own country, though having elected to be good Amer- 
icans, they much prefer to be plain Mr. and Mrs., like the 
rest of us. The colors were worn in little ribbon badges, 
and produced a gala day effect. A meeting is soon to be 
held, when the adoption of a suitable design for a class 
pin is to be discussed. The program, which was of un- 
common interest, is here given: Piano solo, “Spring 
Song,” Mendelssohn, Miss Mabel Burns; alto soli, “Ro- 
manza,” from “Faust,’”’ Gounod; “Where Did You Come 
From, Baby Dear?” Buck, Miss Ella Blake; duet, “May- 
bells,” Mendelssohn, Misses Craig and O’Brien; soprano 
soli, * Villanelle,”’ Dell’ Acqua; ‘“‘When Love is Kind,” Neid 
linger; “Laddie,” Miss Mae Cullen; piano solo, *‘Ro- 
mance,” Rubinstein, Miss Mabel Burns; mezzo-soprano 
solo, “Serenade,” Gounod, Miss Charlotte O’Brien; quar- 
tet, “Ye Spotted Snakes,” MacFarren, Misses Gross, 
Craig, O’Brien and Davidson; soprano soli, “Ah, non 
Credea,” Bellini; “Lullaby,” Luckstone, Miss Viola 
Remburgh; recitation, ““Grandfather’s Rose,” Miss Alice 
May; alto soli, ““Der Tod und das Madchen,” Schubert; 
“Lullaby,” Ries, Miss Estelle Davidson; piano solo, ‘“Im- 
proimptu,”’ Chopin, Miss Jessie Burns; soprano soli, “Was 
ist Sylvia?” “Schafer’s Tageleid,” “Hark! Hark! the 
Lark,” Schubert, Miss Mabel Craig; soprano solo, “Ave 
Maria,’ Gounod, Miss Mabel Gross; violin obligato, 


“Miss Mignon,” Schoken; organ, Miss Mary Fairweather; 


Elsa Marshall, 


. - Soprano. 
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quartet, “A Mother's Lullaby,” Misses Gross, Craig, 
O’Brien and Davidson. The songs were all given in the 
original language, Miss Alice May reading the transla 
tions 


At the banquet given by the citizens of San Francisco 
in honor of the president at the Palace Hotel May 18, 
the orchestra under the direction of Henry Heyman, was 
composed of thirty-five pieces instead of twenty-five, as 
was announced in a previous issue. The musicians were 
all selected artists and the music was very fine. The or 
chestra at the ladies’ reception in Mrs. McKinley’s honor 
was composed of twenty-five selected musicians and it 
was in this way the two were confused. Unfortunately 
the program for the latter could not be presented, owing 
to Mrs. McKinley’s severe illness. 


The Century Club of this city entertained the ladies 
of the Presidential party previous to their departure, and 
a feature of the afternoon was the chorus of twenty fresh 
girl voices from the class of Mrs. Marriner Campbell 
The numbers given were “Vive L’America,” Millard, and 
‘America,’ which Mrs. Campbell had arranged for 
women’s voices, and they were given with sosmuch spirit 
and with such happy effect compliments were showered 
upon them and their teacher trom all sides. They made 
a very lovely picture in their light dresses and were a 
sight good to look upon. The names of the young la 
dies comprising the chorus were given in a previous let 
ter, as the choruses had been arranged and rehearsed 
for Mrs. McKinley’s reception 


A Beethoven evening was enjoyed at the Second Uni- 
tarian Church of this city on Sunday night the 2d inst., 
which gave us the singular pleasure of hearing Henry 
Heyman in a violin solo and as one of a quartet. Mr. 
Heyman plays with rare interpretation and is noted for 
his graceful bowing. It is a treat we do not often enjoy 
of late, as Mr. Heyman is one of the busiest men in our 
city, having a class that leaves him scarcely a moment 
for pleasure or recreation it is always so large. One of 
Mr. Heyman’s pupils, Jabis Clement, also appeared on 
the program, which was as follows: Vocal quartet, “Hal- 
lelujah,” Mount of Olives choir, with orchestral ac- 
companiment; Piano Quartet, op. 16, Grave, Allegro, 
Andante Cantabile, Rondo, Miss Clement, piano; Henry 
Heyman, violin; Jabis Clement, viola; L. Langstroth, 
‘cello; soprano solo, “Adelaide,” Miss Georgia Taafe; 
Beethoven, ““The Man and the Musician,” Jabis Clem 
ent; Sonata, violin and piano, op. 24, No. 5, Henry Hey 


RECITAL 





man and Miss Clement; vocal quartet, (a) “The Elegy,” 
(b) “The Heavens Are Declaring”; Trio in B flat, violin, 
‘cello, piano. Miss Mollie Pratt was the accompanist for 
the evening. 


The Loring Club drew a large crowd for its concert at 
Native Sons’ Hall on May 28, and the program was a 
choice one. Among other good things, Beethoven’s lovely 
“Chorus of Dervishes’; “Finland Love Song,” Engels 
berg; “Sing, Sing, Music,” Brewer, and Mendelssohn’s 
“Rhine Wine Song” were given. The solos for the most 
part were well done, particularly that of Dr. Schalkham 
mer, who possesses a most agreeably mellow tenor voice, 
and Herbert Medley’s solo was also good, and given with 
fine expression and effect, barring the tremolo, which, by 
the way, I understand is being cultivated into instead of 
out of the voice by a certain class of impressionist musi 
cians. To be mild, it is not nice, and the effect is not one 
to be desired, as any true musician will agree, besides 
which it is a false method. But I digress. Mr. Medley is 
very young, which may account for this one flaw in an 
otherwise splendid and most promising baritone voice. 
Mr. Moore was a disappointment. Either his voice was 
too small, or the chorus was too large 

The Loring Club, an organization of nearly a quarter of 
a century's standing, is deteriorating. It is a pity, and seem 
ingly unnecessary, as it is composed of some of the best 
vocalists in our town, many of whom are soloists of repu 
tation. Time, rhythm, correctness of pitch and execution 
are not lacking, but the fine detail and delicate shading 
which won the club its reputation as the first organization 
of its kind in 'Frisco have been notably conspicuous by 
their absence in the last two or three concerts. It is a 
fault not without a remedy, and the club has such high 
favor among us one can but hope a friendly hint will be 
taken and fresh efforts made to regain lost ground. Those 
who assisted at the last concert besides the director, David 
Loring, and Miss Ruth Loring, accompanist and _ pianist, 
were: Joseph M. Willard, first violin; Theodore Blake, 
second violin; Charles H. Gwynn, viola; Leonard M 
Waterman, ‘cello; B. Spiller, bass; Jacob B. Levisor, flute 

I would like to suggest that the Loring Club furnish 
a few more programs on the occasion of future concerts, 
as it is not always possible ior the busy critic to be on 
hand at the tap of the drum, and I have never yet known a 
time when the programs did not run short before every 
one had arrived. This is unfortunate. as one cannot in 
telligently follow a program of this order by the ear alone 
Fortunately for me someone inadvertently dropped a pro 
gram upon the floor, which on the last occasion was my 
salvation. I am not often so highly favored, however, 
and many complain of the same discomfort 


Mrs. Carroll Nicholson, the eminent contralto, closes 
her series of pupils’ recitals to-morrow evening with a 


most interesting program 


To-morrow night, June 4, is also the time set for the 
the Beringer Conservatory of 


recital by the pupils of 
Music 


One of the most artistic programs to which we have 
been treated of late was presented by the pupils of the 
San Francisco Conservatory of Music, Otto Bendix, di 
rector, assisted by Mrs. S. R. Leon, violin pupil of Na- 
than Landsberger, on Thursday, May 30, at Sherman & 
Clay Hall. The pupils all showed notable improvement 
since their last appearance and the work was all of a 
very high order. Miss Josie Coonan’s “Italian Con- 
certo,” Bach, was given without hesitation and with de- 
lightful delicacy and finish. Lydia Rheinstein’s “Rondo 
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Mendelssohn, shows marked improvement 
Lily Hansen, whose first work 


Cappricioso,’ 
over previous efforts. 
showed marked nervousness, rose nobly to the occasion 
in the last number, the Andante and Finale from Concerto 
in A minor, Grieg, and surprised everyone by the strength 
of her execution and fine grasp of difficulties. Miss Alice 
Toklas is exceedingly artistic in her interpretation, and 
played the Rachmaninoff Prelude beautifully. Miss Sadie 
Inman did good work in the Andante and Variations, for 
two pianos, with Miss Toklas as second. Her playing is 
notable for a very clean cut touch and clarity of tone 
Leon has made wonderful strides since her 
in which Miss 


finish. Mrs 
last appearance, and in the Grieg Sonata 
Clara Hirschfeld played a finished piano part, the work 
was artistic to a degree, and won her great praise for her 
The program was as follows: Bach, “Ital 
Allegro, Jose Coon 
Miss Lydia 
Miss Lily 

“Spring 


performance 

ian Concerto,” Andante 
an: Mendelssohn, 
Rheinstein; Beethoven Sonata, op. 27, No. 2, 
Hansen; a Rachmaninoff Prelude; Sinding, 
Rustle,” Miss Alice B. Toklas; Sonata for 
and piano in C minor, Andante, Allegro, Mrs. S. R. Leon 
and Miss Clara Hirschfeld: Schumann, Andante and Va 
Miss Sadie T. Inman and Miss 
Andante and Finale 


expressivo 


“Rondo Cappricioso,” 


Grieg violin 


riations tor two pianos 
Alice B. Toklas 


certo in A minor, Miss Lily Hansen 


Grieg, from Con 


H. B. Pasmore gave an interesting pupils’ recital at the 
Unitarian church in Oakland last week 
Mary, Susan and 


Those who took 


part were H. B. Pasmore, Dorothy, 
the Pasmore children, playing respectively piano 
and ’cello: Miss Beulah George, Mrs, Basford, Mrs. Flor 


ence Wyman Gardner and Mrs. Lawton. The work don 


violin 


was highly praised for its excellence 


i NE I * 
“Oratorio and Its Composers’’ was the theme discussed 
at the Percy A. R. Dow music studio on the 20th, of 
which I promised last week a fuller account. The sub 


jects were “Origin of Oratorio.” “Handel and ‘The Mes 


siah,’”’ “Haydn and ‘The Creation,” “Mendelssohn and 
‘Elijah.’"" These songs were given from the oratorios 
‘Messiah”—“Comfort Ye,” “He Shall Feed His Flock,” 
“Come Unto Him,” “Behold Darkness Shall Cover,” “I 


Know That My Redeemer Liveth.” Handel’s works were 


represented as follows Farewell Ye Limpid Springs 
“Angels Ever Bright and Fair” “Theodora”) 
Had I Jubal’s Lyre’ 


(Sullivan); “Oh 


(“‘Jephtha’’); 

Total Eclipse” (“Samson”), “Oh 
(“Joshua”). From the “Prodigal Son” 
That Thou Hadst Harkened.” Fron 
lilah” (Saint-Saéns): “My Heart at Thy 


“Samson and De 
Sweet Voice.” 
Haydn’s “Creation” was represented by “Softly Purling,’ 
“With Verdure Clad” and the trio, “On Thee Each Lov 
Gaul’s “Holy City.” “My Soul is 


ing Soul Awaits.” 


Athirst for God.” ‘Confutatis.” Sev 
eral numbers had been prepared also from Mendelssohn's 
‘St. Paul” and “E 


of the inability of those who were to have 


Verdi's “Requiem 


because 





ijah,” but were omitted 
given them 


‘ 


to be present. The pupils who took part in the above 


program were: Mesdames Marion Coyle, Margaret Best 
and Mabel Robb, Misses Churchman, 
Monges, Alice Morray, Koenig, Gyle, and the Messrs 
Scott Kent, Wallace Merwin, Harry B. Monges, Pendle 
ton, Little, Batten, Dow, Wood and Walton Webb. Mr 


Dow was congratulated by 


Catherine Gy] 


a delighted audience upon the 
many fine voices produced and the really artistic tem 


perament displayed by several of his pupils. The pupils’ 
evenings, which have proved of so great interest and 
value to vocal students, will be 


resumed in September 
Miss Julia 


usual accompanied the singers throughout the 


after the summer vacation Levinson, as 


program 


doing excellent and intelligent work 


St. Dominic’s Church choir, which, under the direc 


tion of Franklin Palmer, has given so many high class 


sacred programs at the church on Stiner street, is pr¢ 


paring for Sunday evening, June 16, 


“Lauda Sion,” for solo voices, chorus and orchestra. The 
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choir is to be greatly augmented for the occasion 


a musical treat is anticipated. This is to be its initial pro 
duction in San Francisco 
which is said to be in Mendelssohn's best style, was first 


Martin’s Church in Liege 


This beautiful composition 


introduced to the public at St 
in the year 1846, in celebration of the Feast of Corpus 


Christi, June 11 


publi 
Miss 


a high mezzo soprano, has beer 


Joseph L. Greven has introduced to the musi 
of ’Frisco a new vocalist, a young pupil of his own 


Zita: Fahey 


greeted with enthusiasm 


whose voice, 
Her personality is also very 


charming and Mr. Greven predicts much for her future 


One of the events of the past week was the Beringer 


Conservatory recital, given in Sherman & Clay Hall on 
luesday evening last A large audience greeted the young 
performers, and some very good work was done Those 
who took part were Joseph Beringer, Mrs. Beringer, Miss 
Gladys Beringer, Miss Violet Hannah, Master Charles 
Evans, Irene Goudey, Hilda Gutfield, Pearl Metcalf, Nina 
Cook, Alice Maxwell, Anita Lewis, Ethel Peck, Blanche 
Schoenberg ocal; Fletcher Husband, Cornelia Farrell 
Irene Palmer, Dr. Grace Simon, vocal. Miss Beringer 


rendered in good style two compositions of her father’s, 


a nocturne, “Les Yeaux,”’ and valse brilliant, ‘Des Gouttes 


de Rosé« 


Among those who annually take up their pilgrimage t 
New York are Mrs. Adelaide Smith Bridge, w! 
on Thursday to enjoy study 
Holbrook Curtis, and Dr 


departed 
further musical under Dr 
Hugh Martin 


Miss Fannie Kruger. the gifted niece of Oom Paul, and 


late member of the Tivoli 


Opera House chorus, who has 

to lend her charming voice to 
the entertaining of the public at a lecture on South Af 
rica and Boer life, to be delivered by Mrs. S. H. De Wet 
a niece of General De Wet, in Golden Gate Hall, on 


retired from the boards, is 


June 23 


It is with much pleasure and gratification one hears of the 
election of Mrs. Albert Elkus to the presidency of the Sat 
urday Club, of Sacramento. Mrs. Elkus is one of our 


foremost women musicians, a pianist of great ability and 


able to hold her own in comparison with many who are 
She is also a woman of 
intellect, and eminently fitted for the position to which she 
} 


before the public professionally 


1as been elected for the ensuing year 

The San Francisco College of Music, under the direc 
Howe, Mus. B.., is to give a 
Byron 


I give the program below is some 


tion of James Hamilton 
recital of its pupils in Mauzy Hall to-morrow 
night, the 11th inst 
of our best known talent are to take part: Quartet, “Ty 
ing Her Bonnet Under Her Chin” (Howe), Mrs. Kneiss 
Miss Haynes, Messrs. Anthony and Kneiss; piano selec 
tion, Miss Rose Leaves; vocal solo, “A Little Bird,” 
Soderman, Miss Louise Amiot 
men), Bizet, William A. Lyamn: vocal 
Howe, “A May Morning,” Denza. Mrs 


“Toreador’s Song” (Car 
“Ave Maria,” 


James Hamilton 


Howe; piano, Second Mazurka (Godard), Miss Mabel 
F. Gordon; vocal solo, “Then Shall the Righteous 
Shine” (Mendelssohn), Walter B. Anthony: vocal soli 


(a) “The Bond Maid” (Lalo), (b) “Venetian Sone” 


(Tosti), Miss Helen Haynes; vocal solo, “The Evening 
Star” (Tannhauser), Wagner, Claus B. Peterson: piano 
“Fantaisie Impromptu” (Chopin), Miss Ruby Moore 
vocal solo, “The Sea” (Howe), Walter R. Kneiss; vocal 


solo, “So Shall the Lute and Harp” 
beus,” Handel), Miss Sue Annette 
“Say Dost Thou Breathe” 
B. Anthony; piano, “Love Dreams” 
fly” (Grieg), Miss: Mabel F. Gordon: vocal 
Song of War” (Howe), with words by S 
ley, S 


(from “Judas Macca 


vocal solo 


Gordon; 
(Lohengrin). Wagner, Walter 
“Butter 
solo, “A 


Homer Hen 


(Liszt) 


Homer Henley; trio, “Doown in the Dewey 


Mendelssohn’s Dell (Smart), Mrs. Kneiss, Mrs. Parks, Miss Haynes 


Mrs. A. WEDMORE JONES 


BIN 
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Tne Berrnorpt 
W aSHINGTY ne 1% 
LARGE number of compositions and other 
pub ‘ations have been received here for review 
this season Among these are twenty-five vocal 


a dozen or more songs, vocalizes, a string quar 


organ pieces, a quintet, two violin sonatas, some 
small violin pieces, a violin method, some vocal methods 
ind a number of piano pieces. There has been so many 
lemands upon the space of this column that it has been 
necessary to omit notices of nearly all of these, all of 


which a 


Some 


particularly 


and exp 


re worthy of consideration 


small piano pieces by Alvah Glover Salmon are 
interesting n account of the refined style 


ressive harmonies. His “Intermezzo” is a charm 





ng piece in this particular and his “Novelette” is also in 
esting from the harmonic standpoint. In his “Valse 
ue” he introduces an attractive melody in the left 


A rabesq 


t 


pa 


rt, and his fondness for this device ts made use 


also in his “Impromptu.” “Slumber Song,” one of 
his group of the “Trois Petits Morceaux,” is a dainty little 
piece with a pleasing melody, and his more difficult 

Scl ” and ‘“‘La Fileuse” are equally agreeable 
\ unique set of music exercises by John Esputa, the 
first leader of the Marine Band, has been brought to my 
t It was published in 1870, and contains vocal 
1 n and exercises, to which is added a number of 
xercises for the v us instruments of the brass band 
The vocal exercises are a go xl example of the old, rigor 
s idea training sight singing. There are pages 
| pages of notes arranged in every conceivable com 
1 1 All sorts of odd examples of one-thirty-second 
note and three-sixteenths, with various complieations of 
rests unusual places abound, so that one who could sing 
é k through without an error would be prepared for 

1 sorts of difficult loratura work at sight 

His daughter, Mrs. J. Esputa Daly, wrote a pamphlet 
1894 entitled “The Note Chain System.” It shows that 
Mrs. Daly has the rrect idea of the necessity of under 
nding musical characteristics and reading them readily 
In one part of her pamphlet or instruction book 
Mrs. Daly says: “Spell ‘do, re, mi.’ Know the sound as 


you know ‘h-a-t’ spells ‘hat’ and ‘p-a-t’ 


~urred o 
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producec 


Sorlin played his numbers 
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spells ‘pat.’ * * * 





lo, re, mi, one, two, three,’ and sing the sound of 
i,, many times; then down again to ‘do’ * * * 
’'t shout f the house were on fire. * * * 
t proud to count many times on your fingers.’ 
‘ oncert of the Euterpe Musical Club oc 
n Friday. The members of the club were assisted 


» Burbage Miss 
played her pieces in a musicianly manner and 
effects with the pedal. Mr 
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was a solo by Dr. John C. Exner in which he continually 
exclaimed “Oi love thee,” but he did not seem to con- 
vince anyone of his sincerity. The other performers were 
Mr. Meyers, Miss Gibson, Mrs. Bayley, Mrs. Atlee-Gage, 
Mr. Rench, Mrs. Muir-Dalgleisch, Mr. Hensey, Mrs. Wil- 
son, Miss Tyler, Mr. Seibold, Jr., and Mr. Reigenstein, 
and on account of the length of the program it is im- 
possible to give individual comment on their numbers. 
Mrs. Frank Byram was the principal accompanist 








Sol. Minster, the director of the Columbia Theatre 
orchestra, has completed a successful season. “Much can 
be done by the theatre orchestra to elevate the public 
taste,” said Mr. Minster, “and I always aim to weed out 
the trashy music and replace it with the good.” The 
theatre audiences have shown much appreciation of the 
good work done this season, and applause was frequent. 





Miss Mary A. Cryder is in New York studying with 
Signor Enrico Duzensi. 





Miss H. Theodora Wight has a letter from Achillé Er 
rani in which he says: “I am very willing to repeat what 
I have said many and many times to you—that nature 
has been very prodigal in giving to you an exceedingly 
fine contralto voice, with a noble quality and rich quantity.” 

BERENICE THOMPSON 


AsuevitteE (N. C.) SumMMER SCHOOL AND CONCERTS.— 
The demand for the handsome booklet issued by the di- 
rectors of this school, its fourth annual session, has been 
great, particularly from the South, either of the musical 
directors supplying the same, A. P. Babcock, Asheville. 
N. C., or F. W. Riesberg, 954 Eighth avenue, New York. 

The concerts, held at weekly intervals, are assured of 
success, inasmuch as the directors, composed of prominent 
business men, such as F. Stikeleather, president; W. E. 
Collins, vice-president; Geo. L. Hackney, secretary; J. P 
Sawyer, treasurer; A. A. Jones and T. S. Morrison, have 
attended to the sale of season tickets, some 300 having 
been sold so far. The concerts will occur in the Opera 
House, and at each all of the artists will appear, along with 
those far enough advanced, who are studying with any of 
the faculty. Baritone Percy Hemus, of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, has gone West, to Kansas, for a series of song 
recitals, returning in time to appear, as usual, at the famous 
services at this church, and then going South for the sum 
mer school, which opens Monday, July 15, closing Au 
gust 24. Miss Estelle Harris, the soprano; Chas. A. Rice, 
tenor; Claude Trevlyn, violinist, and an alto to be an 
nounced will co-operate in all of the concerts, along with 
those mentioned above. 

Modern languages, art, elocution, physical culture, com 
mercial department, as well as music in all its forms, in- 
cluding piano, violin, voice, organ, harmony, will be taught 





Mrs. BascocK-BucKk-Moore-BENNETT-SMALL.—This com 
bination of artists, consisting of Mrs. Charlotte Babcock, 
pianist; Dudley Buck, tenor; Olive Celeste Moore, con 
tralto; Miss Gertrude Bennett, recitation; Miss Ruth 
Magne Small, violin, with F. W. Riesberg at the piano, 
will participate in a musicale at the residence of Edward 
T. H. Talmage, Bernardsville, N. J., the coming Saturday 
evening, June 22, at 9 o’clock. 





MatLack E vectep.—The trustees of Iowa College, Grin 
nell, have elected H. W. Matlack, of Oberlin, to succeed 
Prof. R. G. Cole, as head of the Conservatory of Music 
Professor Matlack is a graduate of the Oberlin Conserva 
tory, and has been teaching there for the last two years. 


London Address: MR. N. VERT, 6 Cork St., London, W 





William Traupe, a young violinist, has been engaged for 
a series of recitals in New Hampshire towns. 

Mrs. C. P. Funck and her pupils gave a public song re 
cital at Linder’s Hall, Burlington, Ia., on May 31. 

Miss Maud Carew Buckingham, soprano, gave a song re- 
cital on June 3, at the Norwich (Conn.) Club house. 

Mrs. Florence Birks Laing, a Montreal singer, is visiting 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. John Birks, of Peoria, II. 

Miss Isora E. Owen, who has been studying in Berlin 
with Madame Feininger, has returned to her home in 
Cleveland. 

Miss Virginia Shafer, a Louisville, Ky., contralto, is re 
ported to be one of the handsomest women in the Blue 
Grass region. 

The Rev. Dr. Gladden, a minister of Columbus, Ohio, 
delivered recently on a Sunday night an interesting lecture 

n “Mendelssohn.” 

Maurice C. Rumsey, organist, of Bar Harbor, Me., and 
his choir recently gave a successful concert at the Bar 
Harbor Music Hall. 

Miss May Vincent Whitney, assisted by some of her 
pupils, gave a musicale in the Plainfield (N. J.) Y. M 
C. A. Hall on June 5. 

George W. Dixson and Mrs. Dixson, of the Beethoven 
School of Music at Meadville, Pa., will spend their sum- 
mer vacation in Europe. 

Dr. Charles R. Fisher played the organ at the corner 
stone laying of Gerard Conservatory of Music, of Elizabeth 
College, Charlotte, N. C. 

Pupils of Miss Sarah H. Hamilton, piano, and Miss 
Anna G. Wescott, violin, gave a joint recital at Hosmer 
Hall, Hartford, Conn., on June 5. 

G. A. Preston, of Des Moines, Ia., is conducting re- 
hearsals for the Iowa Epworth State Assembly, to be held 
at Colfax, Ia., later in the summer 

A chorus trained by Alfred R. Barrington presented 
Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” at a concert given June 10, in 
the Wesleyan Chapel, Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss Edith MacNaughton is the first graduate of the 
Michigan Conservatory of Music. Miss MacNaughton has 
been studying four years with Alberto Jonas. 

E. Warren K. Howe, a Peoria musician, is going abroad 
early in September to study. The friends of Mr. Howe 
recently tendered him a complimentary concert. 

Miss Gertrude Harrison, a vocal teacher at Sioux Falls, 
and formerly a resident of St. Paul, Minn., will be mar 
ried the end of June to Mr. Snyder, of Sioux Falls. 

Miss Flora Marguerite Bertelle, a versatile and finished 
singer, of Louisville, Ky.. sang fourteen songs of different 
periods at a recent musicale by the Musical Art Society 
of Louisville. 

Charles J. Stupp, of Orange, N. J., is instructor of mu 
sic in four of the public schools in Jersey City, and he is 
at the head of music departments of several private schools 
in the verdant fruit growing State. 

The tenth annual commencement of the Sickner Con 
servatory of Music, of Wichita, Kan., was given on June 
7, at the First Presbyterian Church of Wichita. Among 
the pupils who contributed solo numbers were Miss Flor- 
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Pupil of DELLE SEDIE. 


ence Drumhiller, Miss Laura A. Sickner, Miss Goldie 
Evans, Miss Kathryn Schofield, Miss Ossie Bergman, Miss 
Mollie Warren and Miss Bonnie Fedrick. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Szag, well known in musical cir 
cles in Western New York, will remove from Bingham- 
ton this summer to Buffalo, where they expect to open 
a conservatory of music in the autumn. 

The pupils of Mrs. Lillian Sherwood-Newkirk gave a 
song recital on June 5, at Lockwood Hall, Norwalk. Conn 
The young vocalists were assisted by Miss Avice Boxall, 
harpist, and Hobart Smock, tenor soloist* in the choir of 
All Angels Church, New York. 

H. A. Jennison’s piano pupils gave their first public re 
cital on June 4, at Lyceum Hall, Dryden, N. Y. Those 
who played were Bessie Watson, Altha Shults, Minnie 
Sager, Ina V. Richardson and Elria Strong. 

Frederic Archer gave his 440th free organ recital at 
Carnegie Hall, Pittsburg, on May 25. At his recital on 
June 1 Mr. Archer played compositions by West, César 
Franck, Bach, Saint-Saéns and Louis Pierne. 

The pupils of Herbert W. Downes, of Haverhill, Mass.. 
gave their last piano recital at the studio of their teacher 
The solo performers were Addie M. White, Ethel B. Con 
nor, Clara F. Follansbee, Alice E. Kennedy, Hazel Sulli 
van and Philip L. Caldwell. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the New York State 
Music Teachers takes place on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, June 25, 26 and 27, at Glens Falls, N. Y. 
The artists who are expected to appear at the con 
certs include: Pianists, Alberta Jon4s, Alex. Klingenberg 
and Jessie Shay; violinists, Fred. E. Hahn and Rebecca 
Wilder Holmes; ’cellists, Mark Skalmer; organists, Wil 
liam C. Carl and William Kaffenberger; sopranos, Louise 
B. Voigt and Marie Zimmerman; altos, Adele Laeis Bald 
win and Grace Preston; tenors, J. H. McKinley and Robert 
Burton; bassos, Carl E. Dufft and Adolph Dahm-Petersen 


S. ARCHER Grsson Sets “EMANCIPATION” To Music.— 
The lamented Dr. Babcock’s last poem, “Emancipation,” 
was sung by the augmented choir of the Brick Church as 
the principal anthem during the memorial services held 
there last week. It is in the key of D flat, taking the form 
of chorus, baritone solo, male chorus, with organ accom- 
paniment, and was beautifully done. The work was the 
result of an inspired hour, and the talented young organist- 
composer, to whom additional honors have come in the 
form of his engagement as organist at Temple Beth-El, is 
to be congratulated on the impressive setting of singularly 
beautiful words. 





A Jusrtee.—Gunnar Wennerberg, the poet, composer and 
statesman, of Sweden. has just celebrated his golden ji- 
bilee. Wennerberg is the composer of oratorios and na 
tional folksongs, among them, “Hear Us, Svea,” the song 
with which the Swedish students at the Paris Exposition 
of 1878 captured the first prize. From 1870 to 1891 he was 
chief of the department ecclesiastic and for several years 
governor of the province of Krondeberg. As early as 1850 
he became a member of the Royal Musical Academy, and 
sixteen years thereafter was elected a member of the Royal 
Swedish Academy. He is now in his eighty-fifth year 





Mrs, Happen-ALEXANDER Rests.—Preparatory to the 
summer school of the Virgil Clavier Company, which begins 
July 8; and to her piano recitals to be given in connection 
with the school, Mrs. Hadden-Alexander has gone to the 
shores of Lake Ontario, not far from Oswego, where she 
will be the guest of prominent New Yorkers, who have a 
summer place there, and with whom she traveled abroad 
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HE choir of the Washington 
gave a fine performance of Rossini’s 
last Sunday night, under the direction of William H. Ham 
mond, the organist and choirmaster of the church. 
Last Thursday evening (June 13) the pupils of 
Klingenfeld College of Music gave their closing recital at 
the College, 108 Hancock The program, although 
made up of twenty-one numbers, was not too long, for the 
short. The even 


Avenue Baptist Church 


street 


reason that many of the selections were 
ing proved very enjoyable to the relatives and friends of 
the young musicians. 

The program in full was as follows: 


Piano, Overture, The Beautiful Galathea Suppe 
Miss E. Perry and Mrs. Klingenfeld 
Violin, Marche Militaire. Schubert 
Master Benjamin Schmidt 
Violin 
Cradle Song. Hauser 
Capricious . operecws ‘ Hauser 
Master Edward Christensen 
Vocal, A Soldier I Will Be. White 
Master Bret L mae 
Vocal, My God and Father Marston 
Miss Florence M. Marshall. 
Zither, selected 
Miss E. Parker 
Violin, Rondo Beethoven 
Arthur Bunker 
Violin, Simple Aveu Thomé 
John C. Koch, Jr 
Vocal, As the Dawn. : Cantor 
Miss Elsie Redlefsen 
Vocal, aria, from Faust Gounod 
P. F. Kane 
Piano, Romanze. : Henselt 
Miss Ada Taylor 
Second piano, Miss Redlefsen 
Violin, Air Varié Dancla 
Master Christensen 
Violin, Slumber Song ; .Auber 
Master Schmidt 
Vocal, Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep Knight 
Miss Marshall 
Vocal, Springtime 3ecker 
Mr. Kane 
Mandolin- 
Hearts and Flowers. Tobani 
Serenade Badine Marie 
Arthur Bunker 
Piano, Song Without Words.. Helmund 
Miss Perry 
Violin, Fantaisie Brillante Riecken 


John Koch, Jr 


Vocal, Come, Dance the Romaika Liza Lehmann 
Miss Redlefsen 
Vocal, Night Hymns at Sea.. Goring Thomas 


Mrs Kane 


lante 


Klingenfeid and Mr 


© 
Piano, Gavotte Bri! Dreyschock 


Miss E. Perry 
Heinrich Klingenfeld. 
the head of the violin department 
wife teaches both voice and piano 
The members of the Brooklyn Saengerbund, 
panied by their families, will go to Buffalo the end of the 
week or the beginning of next week, to take part in the 
Saengerbund concert to be given at the Music Temple at 
the Pan-American on Wednesday afternoon, June 26. The 
soloists will be Leopold Winkler, pianist and Mrs. Dora 
E. Phillips, soprano. Louis Koemmenich, the conductor 
of the Brooklyn Saengerbund, has arranged the following 
attractive program: 
Tessie, die Blume der Au 
Rraunmaidelein 
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Gretula caspéne Schwalm 
Brooklyn Saengerbund 
Aria, from Le Cid Massenet 
Dora E. Phillips. 
Rudolf von Werdenberg. . Hegar 
Brooklyn Saengerbund 
Two Etudes. Chopin 
Waltz Chopin 
Leopold Winkler 
Auf der Wacht Kleffel 
Rarcarole Leu 
Am Spinradchen. Saar 
Tenor solo, W. Bartels 
Brooklyn Saengerbund 
Der Asra Rubinstein 
Warum? .. I'schaikowsky 
Dora E. Phillips 
Eine Tageweise Koemmenict 


Brookiyn Saengerbund 
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[THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, GLENS FALLs, JUNE 
25, 20, 27, I9QO! 
Officers.—President, Louis Arthur Russell, Carnegie 


Hall, New York; secretary-treasurer, F. W. Riesberg, 954 
Eighth avenue, New York 

Program Committee.—Jaroslaw de Zielins chairman 

2 Auburn avenue, Buffalo, N. Y.; Gerrit Smith, 22 East 
rhirty-eighth street, New York; Thomas Impett, Semi 
nary Conservatory, Troy, N. Y 

ANNOUNCEMENT 
The program committee takes pleasure in announcing 


that arrangements have been completed with the following 


artists for their appearance at our forthcoming meeting 
in Glens Falls: 

Prano—Alberto Jonas, Detroit, Mich.; Alf. Klingenberg, Chris 
tiania, Norway; Miss Jessie Shay, New York; Miss Anna Elizabetl 
Wilbur, Troy; Master Marvin Grodzinsky, Buffal 

Vio.tin—Frederick E. Hahn, Philadelphia, Pa Mis Rebe 
Wilder Holmes, Springfield, Mass 

*Cetto—Mark Skalmer, New York. 

Orcan—William C. Carl, New York: Wilhelm Kaffenberger. Buf 
falo; Carl G. Schmidt, New York 

Trio Crus—Jaroslaw de Zielinski, piano; Frederick E. Hahn, vio 
lin; Mark Skalmer, ‘cello. 

Soprano—Miss Charlotte I. Bord, Troy; Miss Gertrude Harrison 
Washington, D. C.; Miss Louise B. Voigt, New York; Miss Maric 
Zimmermann, Philadelphia, Pa 

ContTratto—Miss Adele Laeis Baldwin, New York; Miss Grac 
Preston, New York; Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, New York 

Tenor—Robert Burton, Buffalo, J. Henry McKinley, New York 

Baritone anp Bass—W. E. Chamberlain, Cortland; Dr. Carl F 
Dufft, New York Adolf Dahm-Petersen, Ithaca: Lewis William 
New York 


Excerstor Mate Quartet, Cortland—George Oscar Bowen, Johr 


F. Byrnes, Lee Wellman, J. Grove Osgood. 

Guiens Faris Cnorat Unton—William Merrihew, director 

Festivat Cnorvs of too voices and orchestra of twenty-five mus 
cians, for the production of ““The Messiah.” Louis Arthur Russel 
director 

Essavists—Miss Amy Fay, New York; A. J. Goodrich, New York 
Herbert Wilber Greene, New York; Otis R. Greene, Cohoes; Miss 
Katharine von Klenner, New York; Frank N. Shepard, Orang 
N. J.; Albert Gerard-Thiers, New York 

Accompanists—F W. Riesberg, New York; Dr. Gerrit Smit! 
New York; Jaroslaw de Zielinski, Buffalo 

Spectat Notice to Vice-PresipENTS 


The vice-presidents will hold a special meeting at the 
association headquarters, Rockwell House Falls, 
Monday afternoon, at 4 o’clock 

There are several matters of vital importance to be dis 
cussed at this meeting. constitution, &c 
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for which there will be but little time for discussion at 
the regular sessions. This call is urgent 
Witt Att tHe Vice-Presipents Be TuHere? 
THe ANNUAL DINNER 

At the Hotel Ruliff, Monday evening, 8 0’ June 24 
will be held that most delightful function, the association 
dinner, in which all members are invited to participate 
cost, $1 per plate. Send word to the president 

As to the festival performance of Handel’s oratorio 
“The Messiah,” which closes the convention on Thurs 
day evening, June 27, in the Empire Theatre, the program 
committee wishes have all competent members join in 
the chorus for this interesting occasiot To this end 
members are invited to send their names, &c., at once to 
Miss Lillian Wendel, secretary, Messiah Festival Chorus 
Glens Falls, N. Y., stating the following particulars 

Name and address 

Voice (soprano, contralto, tenor or basso) 

Has the applicant ever sung “The Messiah” entire and 
where? 

General qualifications 

Reduced rates are guaranteed on all New York State 
lines of travel; one and one-third fare for the round trip 
Secure a Trunk Line certificate from the ticket agent 
when purchasing your ticket, paying full fare The certi 


ficate must be signed by the secretary-treasurer and the 
agent of the Trunk Line Association at the meeting on 
on Wednesday. Return tickets will be obtainable within 





three days after the close of the meeting at one-third the 
regular fare, good only for continuous passage 

For further information address F. W. Riesherg, secre 
tray-treasurer, 954 Eighth avenue, New York 

Grecory Hast.—Gregory Hast. the eminent English 
tenor, is famous for his London ballad concerts in the 
Queen’s and Royal Albert halls, and for his appearances 
at the St. James’ Hall Pops, the Patti and Crystal Palace 
Saturday concerts 

His voice, wide in range and of singular beauty and pur 
ity in quality, he is said t ise with exceptional artistic 
style. His interpretation is cultivated and refined, and he 
has unusual linguistic facility. French and Italian songs 
German Lieder and old English ballads are included in 
his extensive and varied repertory, besides over sixty ora 
torios and cantatas 

Mr. Hast can give but the months of November and De 
-ember to America, as he is booked for an early autumnal 
tour abroad with Blanche Marchesi, another in January 
and February, 1902, with Whitney Tew, and in March he 
has other foreign dates to fill. Mr. Hast adds to his love 
for music a keen interest in all athletic sports, particularly 
the wheel, and cricket and billiards are a favorite pastime 
His brief American tournée will be under the direction of 


Loudon G. Charlton 


Epuarp Ze_penrust.—Eduard Zeldenrust, the celebrated 


Dutch pianist, whom Loudon G. Charlton will introduce to 
American audiences this coming season, reaches New York 
in November for his first ncert tournée of America Herr 
Zeldenrust is credited by the critics Europe with possess 
ing, besides a prodigious technic bundance of tempera 
ment and sympathy. Rather than the exponent of any one 
school or method, Herr Zeldenrust is said to represent the 
- best in all In London he is termed “the emotional 
player”: elsewhere he is regarded as a devotee of Bach 
but the general and unanimous verdict seems to be that he 
san ll round” virtuoso. Besides annual recital Ho! 
land, England and the principal cities in Europe, Herr 
Zeldenrust has appeared with the leading Old World or 
chestral organizations as soloist, and he has everywhere 


celebrated triumph after triumph with his rare genius and 
noble art. 
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BINGHAMTON CHORAL CLUB. 


Music Festival. 
BincuamtTon, N. Y., June 11, 1901. 
HE sixth musical season is history. The Binghamton 
Choral Club has added another scalp to its belt; an- 
other artistic victory to its long list of triumphs. 

It was well attended, and would doubtlessly have been 
largely attended, had it been held in the opera house as 
heretofore, instead of the Centenary Church. This change 
was made on account of getting better acoustic results, and 
also for the use of Centenary’s new organ, made by Beman, 
of this city, but the financial success was thereby somewhat 
sacrificed. But what is sordid gold to art? 

The programs herewith appended were varied and inter 
esting, and brought out a fine array of talent, while an 
excellent background was provided by the chorus, under 
the baton of Wm. H. Hoerrner. that most thorough and 
popular gentleman. Miss Kate Fowler was a_ tower 
of strength at the organ and piano, and she was ably as- 
sisted by Emma Willard Ely, Georgianna Booth, Francis 
O’Connor and Shannah Cumming. It might be said that 
Mrs. Fisk’s numbers were executed in a telling manner, 
but it flavors strongly of a Georgia lynching. It might be 
chronicled that Mr. Beresford’s songs “were well ren 
dered,” but this betokens a lard factory. It might be re 
corded that Miss Cumming’s florid measures “were well 
delivered,” but it sounds like a write-up on Christy Mat 
thewson’s curves. It might be said with the old stereotype 
that Mr. Van Yorx sang “in his inimitable manner,” but 
this flavors of an Alan Dale eulogy on May Irwin, and 
therefore, though it may cause the printer more work, for 
I suppose these time honored couplets are kept set up, and 
though it may cause the musicianly ear a slight jar, the 
writer is tempted to go off on a slightly different tack. 

JUNE 5—EVENING. 


Soloists, Shannah Cumming, soprano; Katharine Fisk, contralto; 
Theodore Van Yorx, tenor; C. F. Hess, baritone. 
Angel of Peace eenes ; Kellar 
Chorus 
With Verdure Clad (from The Creation) ... Haydn 


Miss Cumming 
At the piano, Miss Ely; at the organ, Miss Fowler 


But the Lord Is Mindful of His Own (St. Paul) Mendelssohn 


Mrs. Fisk 
Eliland Song Cycle ? : Von Fielitz 
Mr. Van Yorx. 
Psyche .. : : isc - s0e0 tan 
Miss Cumming, Mrs. Fisk, Mr. Van Yorx, Mr. Hess and chorus 
Piano, Miss Fowler; organ, Miss Ely 


On the first program C. F. Hess, the local baritone, may 
be said to have received the honors of the evening. An 
order was left with him to produce the high baritone part 
of Eros in Psyche, and he certainly delivered the goods, 
and the audience gave hima receipt in full, in a bold, audi 
ble hand. There is a current and concurrent opinion that 
the stalwart baritone could abandon the delving in bank 
notes and thiry-day notes, and take up the professional 
career of delving in half notes and quarters as strung to 
gether by those immortal manufacturers of oratorio, Messrs 
Mendelssohn and Handel 

But how could he scorn for thirty minutes the preferred 
love of Psyche, as portrayed so captivatingly by Shannah 
Cumming, for she was radiant to look upon, and her voice 
was divinely sweet and soul inspiring? 

Van Yorx’s 


to the musician, and was a novelty in that it had a “hurdy 


“Eliland” song cycle was of much interest 
gurdy” obligato, until someone with no soul for Italian 
novelties drove the Dago and his machine from in front of 
the church 

Katharine Fisk started an impression that like a snow- 
bail was to be a pretty large proposition before the festival 
was over. 

JUNE 6& AFTERNOON 
Soloists, Katharine Fisk, contralto; Arthur Beresford, bass 


Leonora Jackson, violinist. 


Scote War Song 
Mr. Beresford 
( N D minor Vieuxtemps 
Miss Jackson 
L.’ Esclare Lal 
Auf Weidersehen Nevin 
Mattinata Tost 
Mrs. Fisk 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


724 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO. 


FRANK CHESIRE NIXON 


Honor and Arms (Samson).............00000ceeeeeeeseeeeeeeees Handel 
Mr. Beresford. 


Nocturne, D flat.......... ....Chopin-Sarasate 





Humoresque (Russian).. Sahel rabes beaeweans .Tschaikowsky 
Madrigale (Italian)..... S ineud caeteghlte cagvees ...Simonette 
SE ache dtwrsiinsn cuss sedecasc cece dben eet eden vecucsseceyevesnt Hubay 
The Slumber Boat..........ccccsccscsccccsccccesesectocvece .. Gaynor 


.Gaynor 
Hastings 


The Gingerbread Man. 
The Red, Red Rose.... 


Mrs. Fisk 
Ronde des Lutins (Hobgoblin Dance).... 
Miss Jackson. 
Act IT., Scenes 1 and 2, Samson and Delilah. 
Mrs. Fisk and Mr. Beresford 


... Bazzini 


Saint-Saéns 


Leonora Jackson was the attractive attraction of the 
June 6 matinee. Simple, youthful and unassuming, she 
played her way at once into the hearts of her auditors 
Her technic is marvelous for her years, and her high 
sustained notes were held out with perfect intonation. 
She was recalled several times after each number, and each 
time added many a string to her bow. 

Mr. Beresford was received at once with tremendous 
favor. 

JUNE 6—EVENING 
Soloists, Louise B. Voigt, soprano; Theodore Van Yorx, tenor; 
Robert Hosea, baritone. 
Lovely Appear (Redemption) opeee 
Miss Voigt and chorus. 


Gounod 


Prologue (I’ Pagliaced)...........-sescsees Leoncavallo 


Dich Theure Halle (Tannhauser)...... Wagner 
Miss Voigt 

() Paradiso (L’Africaine). nye Pea Meyerbeer 

(By request.) 

Mr. Van Yorx 


\ Barque at Midnight Lambert 


In Maytime.... are Speaks 
Mr. Hose a. 

Berceuse sevewseuenes Godard 

\ Song of Thanksgiving... Allitsen 


Mr. Van Yorx 


Rebekah . sea dibkderwe ; , Barnby 


Enthusiasm to the highest pitch was aroused by Miss 
Voigt in the obligato with chorus. “Fear or doubting” in 
which she took the high C with such a wealth of tone, 
and with such ease that she anchored at once with the 
audience and proved herself truly nautical—perfectly at 
home on the high seas. The audience showed by its storms 
of applause and waves of enthusiasm, that it took an ocean 
to her. She cannot lese her bearings, as she has a good 
compass, and her frequent use of the crescendo denotes 
that she is at home on the swells. I am not up on female 
attire, but I might add that her rigging was all right, too, 
while her—but I guess I'll wade ashore before I get in 
over my head. 

In “O Paradiso,” repeated by request, Mr. Van Yorx 
has a splendid vehicle to ride in the van of the proces 
sion of American tenors. Four years ago he was, when 
here, trailing along with the buggies. To-day he is in a 
rubber-tired coach near the band. Mr. Van Yorx is a 
conscientious artist, and entitled to all he has attained 


JUNE 7—AFTERNOON., 
Soloists, Louise B. Voigt, soprano; Evan Williams, tenor; Robert 
Hose a, baritone 
Im Wunder Schénen Monat Mai 
\us Meinen Thranen Spreissen.. 
Die Rose, Die Lilie.. 
Ich Grolle Nicht 


-Schumantr 
..Schumann 
..Schumann 
xe Schumann 
Mr. Hosea 


Gounod 


Salve Dimora (Faust) 


Mr. Williams 





He Loves Me 
Refore the Dawn.... — . Chadwick 
Miss Voigt. 
Serenade (Don Juan) . Tschaikowsky 
Danny Deever intipadecrnanes Damroscl 
lo the Distant Beloved................. . Beethoven 

Mr. Williams. 
Love Me if I Live... EES RGIS T* Foote 
Morning Hymn.. ree Neen Henschel 

Miss Voigt. 
Passage Birds’ Farewell...........ccceees is : Hilldach 
Mr. Williams and Mr. Hosea 


Mr. Williams was received with an ovation, and the 
audience were not satisfied till he sang “All Through the 
\fternoon,” and in the duet with Mr. Hosea he was re- 


called twice, an unusual procedure for the final number. 
Mr. Hosea was in a pretty fast clas$, and though he did 
get the flag he made a good impression, and his “Danny 
Deever” caused many a fair maiden to inquire for his 
post office address. A little more cover on the higher 
tones, Robert, and a judicious use of the shears on the 
unavailing top notes, my handsome, black-eyed fellow, 
and you can come again before our presence with thanks 
giving. 
JUNE 7—EVENING 
Soloists, Shannah Cumming, soprano; Katharine Fisk, contralto; 
Evan Williams, tenor; Arthur Beresford, bass 

Excerpts from Elijah... ‘ Mendelssohn 

Miss Cumming, Mrs. Fisk, Mr. Williams, Mr. Beresford and 

Chorus. 
Organ, Miss Fowler; piano, Miss Booth 
Double quartet, Miss Moore, Miss Simpson, Miss Edick, Mrs 
Mable, Mr. Williams, Mr. Hess, Mr. Lintner, Mr. Avery 
Trio, The Angels. 
Mrs. Hess, Mrs. Mable, Mrs. Hitchcock 
Ouartet, Holy, Holy 
Miss Cumming, Miss Ely, Mrs. Rice, Miss Weeks 

\ great performance of “Elijah” that. The chorus did 
its best work of the week, and the splendid quartet of art 
ists, together with the local soloists, were in fine fettle 


It was a great race for honors, and Shannah Cumming 
and Beresford came under the wire first, neck and neck 
Miss Cumming, soprano—not, however, a coming so 
prano, for, like spring, “she has came’’—sang like an in 
spired angel of the heavenly host. She has broadened in 
style since her last appearance, and the air, “Hear Ye 
Israel.” was sung with a dramatic fervor that betokens a 
successful operatic future should she choose it 

Mr. Beresford as Elijah struck twelve. A mammoth 
vocal product is his and a manly, masterful interpretation 
gave he the role, and the air. ‘Is Not His Word Like a 
Fire,” brought a whirlwind of applause and bravos 

Mr. Williams, the Binghamton Choral Club favorite 
was heard for the fifth season. He was not in his usual 
form vocally; physically, however, he seems to be hold 
ing his own. Elijah is not a role for the tenor to soar in 
as the people are wont to hear Evan soar. Yet he is a 
great tenor. There is that quality, that volume, that feel 
ing, that always got him to the tape first, but this time 
it did not. As Lincoln said. “You can get all of the 
honors part of the time, or part of the honors all of the 
time, but you can’t get all of the honors all of the time.” 

Mrs. Fisk is an artist from the tips of her “When We 
Were Twenty-one” Firefly red slippers to the Butterfly 
in her beautiful, slightly silvered hair. Her manner and 
stage presence are charming, her voice is adequate. Her art 
is consummate. Her enunciation good. Mrs. Fisk is not 
f Fisk’s Jubilee Singers fame, but she can croon a lulla 
by that will put you to sleep, and sing to you about “The 
Gingerbread Man” till you are hungry, while “The Slum 
ber Boat” was so effectively done that we were all sea 
sick. I guess that will detain you for somewhat of a 
spell. While to see her sprint off the stage to the dress 
ing room was alone worth the price of admission, and 
like the Florodora nod in “Tell Me, Pretty Maiden,” 
would have won a recall if nothing else. The quartet 
“Cast Thy Burden,” was perfectly balanced, and was 
redemanded. While the trio of angels was also recalled 

But while the name of Dewey and Sampson and Schley 
will be handed down to posterity, we must not forget the 
man behind the guns. And so in our praise of artists, 
conductor and accompanists, let us pause to pin a medal 
on one whose name appears not on the program or 
among the honored elect, President Titchener 

“Surely he hath had a great work to perform. Yet 
hath he performed it.” 

Here endeth the first lesson W. RL E 


The management of the Fine Arts Building, Chicago, an 
nounces that a suite of rooms seating 150 people, hand 
somely furnished, with smalk stage and grand piano, can 
be rented reasonably for evening entertainments, by the 
season or for single evenings. The rooms are suitable 
for readings, musicales and small dances 








Distinguished 
{ HELEN CULVER, Oratorio, 
4 The Great Contralto. Opera, 
Concert, 
JUSTIN THATCHER. Recital. 


The Incomparable Tenor. 


Artists and Organizations 


under the exclusive Nixon management include: 


H LORRAINE De L’ARCHET, 
The Brilliant Violiniste. Concerts, 
Recitals, 
HATTE BARTON KERLIN, Musicales. 


Concert Pigniste. 


THE CHICAGO CONCERT CLUB—AN IDEAL ENSEMBLE—EXTENDED TOUR SEASON igoo-igo1. 





Mme. 


CARNEGIE HALL, 


LESCHETIZK Y—‘‘ Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 

mas — is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a complete 
now e of her art. 

HANS RICHTER— "I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a mos . solid school.” 


uy “ LESCHETIZKY” 2222 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna ; also Concert Pianiste. 
Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


DIRECTRESS 
AND FOUNDER. 





The Carlisle-Carr... 
Concert Direction, 


108 NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W., ENGLAND 


Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Recitals, 
AGENCY. 
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THE ANN “ARBOR MAY FESTIVAL. 





HE eighth annual May festival of the University of 
Michigan was as successful as any of its predeces 

sors in so far as attendance was concerned, University 
Hall being completely filled each one of the five con 
certs. The weather was favorable, though somewhat 
too cool for an adequate outlet of the holiday spirit, 
which has gradually made the festival the chief “Feier 


t 


tag” of the University calendar. It was noticeable, how 
ever, that the audience was more than ever an out-of 
town one, being made up largely of parents and friends 
of students who choose this as an appropriate time tor 
their visit to the University. In this respect the festival 
has come to be a very formidable rival of commencement 
week. The concluding concert of this year’s festival was 
the 1ooth concert of the Choral Union series since the 
reorganization of this body under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Stanley in 1889. During the last twelve years 37 


choral concerts, 18 symphony concerts, 12 song recitals 
9 piano recitals, 5 violin recitals, 4 organ recitals and 15 
miscellaneous concerts have been given Among the 


organizations that have taken part in different concerts 
are the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Seidl Orchestra 
[Thomas Orchestra, Pittsburg Orchestra, Boston Fes 
tival Orchestra, Chicago Festival Orchestra, Detroit Or 
chestra, New York Philharmonic Club and Detroit Phil 
harmonic Club. The list of soloists contains the names 
of the most prominent artists of the last decade. 

I have taken occasion at other times in these columns 
to refer to the immense educational value of the work 
of Professor Stanley and his department, not only to a 
university which numbers nearly 4,000 students, but to 
the State of Michigan at large. It is, therefore, greatly 
to be regretted that many of the newspapers throughout 


the State have assumed a hostile attitude toward the man 





agement of the festival, and have somewhat severely crit 
icised the recent periormances, particularly the work of 
the chorus. That the festival just ovcr was mediocre, in 
deed, in many respects poor, may be conceded, but in a 
justice it must be said that the periormances the 


Choral Union were a decided advance over those of past 


festivals and much more acceptable than the greater part 
of the solo work There were other good reasons for the 
very commonly expressed dissatisiactior there was a! 


almost entire absence of novelty about the concerts, the 


soloists were almost identically t same as those ot last 
year, and some ot them we have ad r several years 
the orchestra was the same but somewhat worse thar 
usual, and the management made the mistake of having 
nearly the entire faculty of the University School 


Music appear as soloists 
If these had made a hit it would have been all right, 


but they did not, consequently many of the audi 





that they had been the victims of an attempt to reduce 
expenses. In making this explanation I am only repeat 
ing what I heard many times expressed. While these 
things are true there is much to be said on the other 
side in defense. In order to bring the expenses of the 
festival within possible limits it is absolutely necessary to 
take advantage of the same festival material used in other 
cities. At present this is confined to one combination ot 
orchestra and soloists, so that each year we are obliged 
to listen to practically the same set of artists. There is 
in fact a May festival trust, but it is this very trust which 
has made our festival possible And better this than mn 
festival! 
FIRST CONCERT 
Thursday Evening, May 16, 8 o'clock 
Oratorio “Elijah” (Mendelssohn-Bartholdy) 

cloists—Mrs. Marie Kunkel Zimr an, Mrs. W. E, Spitzley and 

Master Leslie Brown (The Youth), sopranos Miss Feilding 





, 


Roselle and Miss Clara J. Jacobs, contraltos; Glenn Hall and 
Alfred D. Shaw, tenors; William A. Howland and W. Roy Al 


ACCOMPANIST. 


F. W. RIESBERG. 


INSTRUCTION. 


Fiano, Organ, Etarmony. 
With THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark. 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A. 
Residence-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., cor. 56th St., NEW YORK. 


TELEPHONE : 452 COLUMBUS 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction, 
7 Teaches until July i424. a 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be 
fore the public 











Stupio: 51 East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 








vord, baritones; Otto Z, Zelner, bass; Lilewellyn L. Renwick did its best work of the entire festival in the sciay 


Mp . Marche,” which was played with great spirit 
Choral Union, Albert A. Stanley, conductor 


The first concert, Mendelssohn's “Elijah,” was a most FOURTH CONCERT 














creditable though not a great performance. By far the Saturday Afternoon, May 18, 2:30 o'clock 
- . . , Soloists--Glenn Ha tenor Alfre Hoffman: ellist; Liewelly: 
best work was done by the Choral Union, and Mr. Stanley : 2 . 
- 4 Ren w i¢ ganist 
deserves great credit for the tremendous improvement Santi Mallenhauer. condus 
achieved during this last year. Particularly in confidence Fantaisie Triomphal D 
has a great advance been made, and the chorus tor once Llc L.. Renwick 
’ , 7 1 ! t 4 \\ t \re ‘ {? i? 
seemed to be completely under the control of the leader . ite ? 
) Oo nae ie gen Oneg h 
Had it not been for the great improvement mg these ean ti 
lines disaster would have surely resulted a number of times Symphony, E flat, N Breitkopf & Ha " Hayd 
from the scratch work of the orchestra, most of the mem- ones f Ce \ t 3 . Sat 
' , Alfred H 
bers playing as if from sight, and doing very poor reading ; 
- , : ae : Suite. ¢ iren’s Game , bizet 
at that. For the greater part of the time the orchestra , 
~ Song wi } r 
seemed oblivious of the conductor. Mrs. Zimmerman and Thy Be ng Eye MacDowe 
Miss Roselle gave smooth and accurate performances, but Als Dir Die Alte Mutter Dvorak 
Longing K r 
iroused no enthusiasm Mr. Howland was apparently HW 
‘ 
suffering from a severe cold, and toward the end gave evi ae , ‘ 
dences of great fatigue. In spite of the unfavorable cond : bs 
1 ; i scel an u I T » I : te n was 
tions he sang with gre earnestnes an usual, and w 
; , ; ineventiu Mr. Renwick’s organ work was very sat 
very warmly received the soloists Gilet Ha was 
ctory. and it 1s to be pec t ‘ utu n m 
very Satisfactory . t : 
yitious works for organ and orchestra may be given 
SECOND CONCERT , = " 
arr tage + iat Ma ie Mr. Hall was warmly applauded and sang we He is 
Soloist Albert Lockwood, Pianist; G m Mile promising tenor, and has grow! since st year 
Emil Mollen « con itters nterpretation He nust weve! iV 1 the 
Overture, Egmont, op. 84 Beethove pitfall of sentimentally, near whose edge he 1s ter 
Concerto, B flat minor, op. 23 I schaikowsk : = ; 
a nclined to wander 
Wotan’s Farewe und Fire Music, from Walkure Wagne FIFTH CONCER!’ 
Mr. Miles 
om S ay Evening, M 2 h 
Symphony N 5, E mis p. 95, From the Ne W j Dvorak , ‘ I 4 
e Golden Legend” (Ar S 
Symphony concert on Friday afternoon deserves § s—Mrs. Marie Kunkle Zimmer: Elsie), sopran Miss 
mut little mention rhe orchestra was more than usually i g Roselle (Us . W - Pris 
Sens tenor; G Mile \W 
nediocre, and brought Mr. Lockwood’s concerto to grief a 
\s there was a difference of opinion as to wher he » Lile L. R 
lame lay, it may be said that the pianist seemed alone t Albert A. S 
have control of the situation, the orchestra coming after , c ( nf . 
. : per rmance u n’< sold ege wa 
as best it might I have understood that the di Racia , Mi xcey 
g victor ort \\ e exce 
arose from insufficient preparation on the part of the or “a = osibie Mr. W , 
chestra. Mr. Mollenhauer should know that his orchestra , , vs {= 
, 1 1 : sp lly being in very Dad \ \irs nn " 
cannét play Tschaikowsky at sight. It wa owever, more R , ° —- 
a . - Noseiie agall wave s pe rinatices ul 
equal to the occasion in the Wagner number, and very ualten teks ; = rl rchestr 
’ . > qua \ i rf. I ore st 
nearly overwhelmed Mr. Miles + 4] ’ | | 
? ipported the choru ry muci better thar T l 
rHIRD CONCERT , ' . 1] 
al ana together it w ry u stul and enjoyable 
Friday Evening, May 8 o'clock - . 
ductior 
Soloist Ernestine Schumann-Heink contralt Sig G ‘ 
Campanar baritone; Bernard St 5 4 , , : y 
Emil Mollenhaue nduet e been s | » on 
p Poe Les | | I < S entire e excellet W K th 
serenade | ng Mute . A t The ye well t ike 1 tew 
Hymn, ¢ I ‘ , 
aa : née " e aln ' lies tior ncerning 
Adriar fr Rienz Vag ° ° H ‘ we ‘ bette me 
Ma eS Heink I nf ‘ he 1 re th 
Concerto for DD) minor W ieniawsk the afterr ' neerts And ‘ir. M nhauer take t 
Mr. S 
: , PF K ex , 
Mor gue, from I ta Ve 
Sigr Ca ding g d e | w sk ( eI 
\ € nd I es l, fror Iristan und Is r Wagne 1 re el \ | Mr M é 
Mada s nn-Heink 1 B t I 
, n Bos gnif ! ( i¢ : 
Marche, Scla I's , sk we ; ; 
reas why u We | the applause 
If one may judge by the amount of enthusiasm the mis trike the er ver ti houlder with | baton (ir 
cellaneous concert on Friday evening made the greatest port, mind you ra " s orchestra t ct as if they 
1 5 on ' hon i , = 
impression upon the audience [he honors were fairly were a picn way ‘ gen 
qually divided between Schumann-Heink and Cam ‘ reat , t s] 
: r ¢ showe¢ ore p t especially 
panari, and both artists were overwhelmed with encores pi , luring the first number lf tl 
<eeDIt ou ate mers du 9 imbet T 
lhe former, however, is not at her best in the “Liebes rly goer a oniw be similarly trair there might 
a gt S « 1 y ve s ‘ ‘ . 
tod Campanari sang his solo in a manner far sur e perfect ntentment 4S. W 
passing anything he has ever done before in his numerous 
appearances here Ihe boisterous applause of the studen —__--—— 
portion of the audience forced him to the Toreador” 
song, which he rushed through as if he was heartily tired FuizapetH NortHroe Wits BalLey The popular s 
ot it, and he may be assured that others in the audience prano has been chosen from among many to accompany the 
elt the same rhe violin concerto fell somewhat flat. the lind violinist Bailey or s tour next season Mrs 
Wieni k ber I ee er , : , wa : 
eniawski number not vecing one cCaiculated to arouse Northrop made thousands ! friends y her singing when 
enthusiasm in either player or audience The orchestra on tour with Sousa, and many of these w hear her again 
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A N evening paper last week contained the news 
of Christine Nilsson’s fatal illness. As yet 
there have been no cabled facts. 


a 


HERE is now a police brass band in New York. 
Patrolman Clemens is the leader. Thus does 
culture make captive of the captors. 


4 is sad news that the Woman's Republican 

League, of Brooklyn, has split over the pos- 
session of a silver teapot. This fact demonstrates 
beyond peradventure of a doubt the value of the 
woman’s suffrage question. 


“aes tough times we're having when Judge Je- 

rome gets cops to learn how to play the pi- 
ano,”’ was the ejaculation of a person arrested in a 
recent city raid. It appears that the “sleuth’’ was 
playing the piano so as to allay suspicion. And 
what did he play? Perl.aps rag-time—highly ap- 
propriate under the circumstances. 

= 

T HE question of the supremacy of the orchestral 

leader was fairly illustrated by the recent row 
in London when at a Queen’s Hal! rehearsal C. B. 
Squire, a second violin, attempted to leave the or- 
chestra before the rehearsal ended. Naturally 
Ysaye, who was conducting, objected, and after 
sharp words Squire left, accompanied by his 
brother, a ‘cellist. They were informed by Ysaye 
that they need not return for the concert the same 
afternoon. Whereupon sixty-four out of seventy- 
four of the strings went on a “strike.” Rather than 
keep the audience waiting the conductor relented. 
The London Musical Standard comments sharply 
and justly on the affair. A bandsman’s place is to 
follow the leader, even if the rehearsal lasts a few 
minutes over the time. The trouble with our own 
Philharmonic Society in the old days was just this 
same insurrectionary spirit. And the conductof 
had to submit, for was he not elected by his men? 


LFRED E. LITTLE, of Columbus, Ohio, 
writes to us about the number of “unpre- 
meditated” cases where composers have altered the 
poet’s text. Here are a few examples quoted by 
Mr. Little: In Fred. Clay's setting of Kingsley’s 
“The Sands 0’ Dee” the line, “The Western gale 
was wild and dank with foam,” is printed ‘The 
Western gale was wild and dark with foam.” In 
Gounod’s “It is not always May”—"the darling 
swallows soar and sing’’ should read “the darting 
swallows, &c.” So Longfellow wrote it. Henschel 
has printed in his setting of Kingsley’s, “The daunt- 
less tide that awaits me.” The poet wrote “the 
taintless tide.” In Balfe’s “Come into the Garden 
Maud”’—“shine out little head sunning over with 
curls,” appears as “shine out, little head, running 
over with curls.” 

In conclusion Mr. Little says that he has seen 
more than one musical setting of Bourdillon’s 
“The Night Has a Thousand Eves” in which hard- 
ly a line is free from the composer’s mutilations. 
Shakespeare is the worst sufferer in this respect. 


HE business of bankruptcy seems to be closely 
allied to management. Since the present 
Bankrupt act has been in force 4 theatrical and 
8 musical managers have filed petitions in bank- 
ruptcy, and of the former 48 have been dis- 
charged, while of the iatter all have been dis- 
charged. The ratio is about correct. Several of 
the musical- managers have returned to continue 
in their former lines and some of them are wor- 
thy of encouragement, but we suggest that musi- 


cal people, débutants, singers and players, having 
intentions to appear in public, should first inquire 
caréfully before spending any cash money toward 
any kind of so-called attractive schemes of musical 
managers. There is a scheme now afoot of a mu- 
sical directory which should not be encouraged, be- 
cause it can have no value whatever for musicians. 

There are also numberless small music papers 
that secure advertising from musical people under 
special pleas or with certain promises attached. Not 
one of these papers circulates beyond a small local 
radius, and no one ever reads these publications ex- 
cept the advertisers and a few personal friends of 
the editors. Money spent in any of those music pa- 
pers is all a dead waste. They are edited in a few 
small rooms, have one or two clerks or boys, and 
have not money enough to print an edition that can 
reach any number of readers. Musical people should 
save their money and not advertise at all, instead of 
wasting it in such sheets, or paying it out in direc- 
tory advertising, or managers’ books or similar 
abortive attempts. It is all waste, waste, loss, loss. 
Not one engagement can come from any such 
sources. As far as this paper is concerned it is giv- 
ing disinterested advice because it does not solicit 
advertising, which comes to it anyhow as a matter 
of course. But it is foolish to spend money in local 
music papers, in directories or managers’ pamphlets. 
No one ever sees them. 


HE well-known and talented composer, Bruno 
Oscar Klein, has just published five new songs 
for soprano voice, which are sure to be in the reper- 
tory of every concert singer. They are respectively 
named, ‘The Gipsy’s Secret,” “ ’Neath the Moon’s 
Silver Beaming,” ‘De- 
parted,” “Two Roses” and 
“Secreted.” Written with 
the artistic skill which makes 
Mr. Klein’s setting of the 
poet’s text so happy and appropriate, these five 
Lieder are charged to the full with poetic meanings, 
while each song is the delineation of a distinct mood. 
“The Gipsy’s Secret,” after Tirza Mira, is in the 
true Tzigane key, the harmonic background with its 
restless rhythms being very effective. ‘ "Neath the 
Moon’s Silver Beaming,” set to the words of Otto 
Franz Gensichen, is a tender idyll of the night and 
its mysteries. Its dreamy six-eight accompaniment 
and fresh harmonies at once bespeak individuality. 
The melody is charming. “Departed,” after Karl 
Stielen, is saturated with deep sentiment. A true 
Minnelied this. “Two Roses,” poem by F. Volker, 
is simple and expressive, in the Volkton manner. 
“Secreted,” after Georg Scherer, sounds the note of 
arch gaiety, and swings from the first introductory 
bars to the close with unabated spirit and invention. 
Above all these five songs are singable. They are 
written by a master of the lyric mood, and their 
pure, fresh, unforced melodies and musicianly qual- 
ities will commend them to all lovers of the Lied. 
They are dedicated to the favorite concert soprano, 
Miss Caroline Montefiore. 


SOME NEW 
KLEIN SONGS. 


R. CHARLES MACLEAN recently read a 
paper before the London section of the I. S. 

M., which dealt with Wagner as an ethical teacher 
and poet, as revealed in his libretti. These were 
classified, traced to their origins, and their general 
tendencies analyzed. “Die 
THE ETHICS Feen” (1833) and ‘‘Liebesver- 
bot” (1834) early set up two 


OF WAGNER. opposite poles, between 

’ which Wagner’s ethical de- 
velopment fluctuated. About 1848 a moral ferment 
set in and “Jesus of Nazareth” was brought out—a 
work which preaches most distinctly revolt against 
established moral law. Dr. Maclean considers the 
plot of “Tristan” (1857) wholly and unequivocally 
abominable, in spite of sophisms. In “Die Seger” 


(1856) Wagner portrayed a second Redeemer, cre- 
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: ated and delineated by himself, this work being i 
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termediate, both in date and in teaching, between 


n- tinct foreshadowing of modern orchestration. 


characteristic treatment of the horns in a short air 


A singers. The conclusion reached is that we must 


be an accommodating dumping spot for European 


_ “Jesus of Nazareth” and“ Parsifal.” In the Ring many was pure invention, nothing of the kind having musical refuse, and that we are unable to discern 
sean myths formed the source of inspiration, and this been done before. Handel composed the Water the real art because of the peculiar misdirection of 
, be- junction between the old legend of a violent, angry Music for water picnic which George I. was to en- our faculties through a false system generated by 
hie woman and Wagner’s own conceptions about re- joy. As the Elector of Hanover the King was in the toadyism of our opera patrons, who, not being 
hpers deemed worlds and the power of love was incon- bad humor with his Kapellmeister for having over- musical, still succeed in giving that color to th 
a gruous from the outset. The processes of piecing stayed his time in England. The royal party went musical society of the whole country The mu 
row together by number of legends was dangerous. The in burghs from Whitehall to Limehouse, and the sicians do not patronize the opera here because it is 
local changes introduced at the last OMEN in order to Baron Kilmanseck, a mutual friend of Handel and known to be a social function and not an artistic 
IS ex- present a downfall of the gods, that is, to destroy the King, who was anxious to make up the differ- musical proceeding; but the impression abroad is 
a ae them, and not to save them, show how unsettled ences between them, arranged that Handel S$ music to the effect that the American musical world sus 
¢ pa- Wagner was, even on the fundamental ideas of the should be played on a barge which followed the tains musicians from Europe who are too mediocre 
few scheme. Finally the plot of the Ring, as it 1S King’s. The band was a small one, of course; it to be known there. and hence the American mu 
ont presented to us, is a bad patch, of which the parts has been given as consisting of the following in- sician can have no prestige in Europe 
Fates do not at all hang together ; and Wagner would struments: Four violins, one viola, one violoncello, Entirely otherwise is the standing in Europe of 
ould not have ventured oe this forth, in the one double bass, two hautboys, two bassoons, two the American engineer, the American artist (Whist 
id of name of philosophy, if he had — become the horns, two flageolets, one flute and one trumpet; ler, Abbey, Sargent and dozens upon dozens), the 
irec- centre of a cult which hung on his words and but we know from the score that there should have 4 merican manufacturer, the American electrician, 
nilar would take anything from him. Dr. Maclean in been two trumpets, and that the flageolets were the American scientist and the American scholar in 
loss. sUMEAg Up considered the moral pang an be “flauti piccoli.” No harpsichord was used at this literature. In these departments of the human 
such healtny ys van vem rp rey howy-2 normal first performance, but it is _—- than probable that sphere the American is a recognized authority, and 
giv- _ OEE, oe Lane, normed when Handel used the music for concert oe eee in some directions he is considered the supremic 
licit pong hennerect 3 oS the omens he ee are the harpsichord was not omitted authority. The University Congress in Glasgow 
sis “Liebesverbot,” “Jesus of Nazarus,” “Tristan and The King soon recognized that only one man has American delegates; the London Chamber of 
0 Isolde,” the Ring; while the moral effrontery shown could write such music, and the reconciliation ¥85 Commerce has American guests: Cambridge Uni 
lets by “Parsifal” borders on the morally harmful. completed soon after by Geminiani, a fine com versity has Americans in the chair of Archeology: 
\ll of which has been said before and better by poser and a friend of Handel’s, insisting that Han American delegates attended the Electrical Con 
Nordau. We leave the worthy lecturer to the ten- del accompany at the court some trios of Gemi gress at Paris; American painters receive Conti 
der mercies of David Irvine ard Basil Crump. piani’s, which the King wished to hear. The auto nental distinctions and prizes at Salon exhibitions: 
uno What they do not claim for Wagner as a moral graph of the Water Music has completely disap American mechanical genius secures ample pecu 
ngs teacher is very little. All said and done, Earnest peared. The only authentic MS. is the score in the yiary reward all over Europe, but American musi¢ 
per- Newman has best considered Wagner as moralist, writing of Handel’s amanuensis, Smith, now in or musicines well, there is no such thing from th« 
rely esthetician and philosopher Cambridge. Next in authority to this come, first, , ontinental viewpoint, for the reasons above given 
ah Walsh’s edition of the poets, then Arnold’s score, \ pupil of a foreign singing teacher can com« 
we HIE Water Music was composed and_ per vies ens we , pe. apie 4 pap vaste 50 here and secure instant recognition; an American 
ith formed for the first time in 1715, when Handel oo om , — anes nae: “nm a ormation tO Hupil of the very same teacher can return heré 
kes was just thirty years old. Sir Frederick Bridge ay a sa a a oe regener York last and- starve. In the musical line we banish Amer 
the says that it was his first experiment in writing purely en , ef one | wre ryt x “ns iae pete icanism, and for that reason we get rag-time as a 
Ave instrumental music for full orchestra, that is, for rg sa a ak Phas Ms oe ee ré ward Chat, then, being considered eminently 
gs. : all the instruments we now use “> “OOPS Vmion concerts. \merican is made the collateral of the other condi 
od. HANDEL'S in the orchestra, with the ex- ein tion, viz.: Our support of the unknown or down 
the FIRST ception of the clarinets, trom- ' broken European singer who belongs to the for 
its EXPERIMENT. bones and kettledrums; for, oo prospect for Americans seeking a musical eign opera aggregation 
the though Handel frequently used career in America need not necessarily be There is no remedy for this until the American 
tto the two instruments last named, he did not intro- influenced by the prejudices represented by the jnusician will raise him and her self to the standard 
nd duce them in the Water Music. This was not supporters of the foreign opera scheme. There of self respect which prevails in the other fields of 
ent only Handel's first experiment in this direction; it are many opportunities open to American singers, American activity [he American musician must 
ty. may be considered the first experiment by anyone at American violinists and first insist upon demanding proper and artistic op: 
ar! full orchestral writing. Bach had not yet produced initiate neil American pianists and or- atic performances by protesting under a co-opera 
ue his great orchestral works, and while we find co- ganists, provided they will tive system that the present foreign opera sham 
er, gruesome combinations of instruments, most of NECESSARY, follow the American prin- should not be permitted here as a performance en 
er. which are now obsolete, in the works of much earlier ciple of believing in them joying the respect and approval of our musicians 
of musicians. the Water Music stands out as_ the selves, and provided they have justifiable confidence That is the first step. Our New York musicians 
ry earliest work for anything what we call the full or- in their judgment and abilities. It is the ability of should get together and denounce the annual for 
mn. chestra. When this is considered it will be realized the American financier that gives him his general eign invasion which, pandering merely to fashion 
re what a supreme effort it represents. Handel really, European standing, and it is the ability of the gives bastard performances that should not be tol 
“ir and without previous instruction, grasped, in American electrician, the American miner, the crated. Sucha step would at once open the eyes of 
al- vented for himself a vast amount of that American railroad man and the American indus intelligent Europe, and thereby open a path for in 
d science of orchestration which students of to-day  trjalist—it is their abilities that imbue Europe with ternational co-operation, such as exists in other de 
10 learn laboriously from text books and professors. respect for them. partments of living human energy. 
His treatment of the orchestra was not that of a Why have the Europeans no respect for our The foreign speculation is now planning to in 
modern composer, but it was none the less appro- American musical culture and judgment? Because yade a dozen Western cities to misrepresent to a 
priate for that. It suited the style of his composi- [Europe knows that we pay adulation, tribute, enor- ney generation operatic works whose structural 
My tions exactly, and really cannot be said for every mous financial tributes to singers and players who symmetry must succumb to the heinous star sys 
wt modern composer. His style of orchestration in cannot make a fair living on the Continent, and tem: on which foreign opera here exists. If the 
ad this, as in most of his later works, was to generally they cannot make a fair living out of their art on New York musicians. under organized plan and 
re use the different groups of the orchestra anti- the Continent because it is not the standard of art scope, will co-operate with the musicians in other 
al phonally, that is, having trumpets, horns, wood- to which Europe contributes. We can for years American cities the people and press can be warned 
7 winds and strings at his disposal, he treats them as_ read the musical columns of European papers and against the evil ahich is about to affect them. and the 
r if they were four choirs, and lets us hear sometimes never once find in them any references whatever to speculation may be nipped in the bud. A continu 
= one, then another, and then altogether. He used his people who here are lauded to the skies as artists, ation of this inartistic foreign speculation will grad 
- trumpets sparingly. A modern composer usually and as Europe knows this it concludes that we ually destroy the whole musicial life of the unties. 
‘ wants his money’s worth out of the player, and so Americans must be deficient in musical judgment and compel Oe by Mee 0 aneiinene musical existence 
uses him from the beginning to the end of the piece. and culture, and that no musical good can emanate without prospect or hope, for under the prevailing 
ss Handel, who did not look at things from the same from us, and Europe acts logically in viewing the influences the American musician cannot rise. as 
. angle, used an instrument just when he wanted it. situation in that manner. his talents cannot be accepted as commensurate 
. In the whole of “The Messiah” the trumpets are For years the Continental press can be scanned with those of musicians of Europe, who would at 
y 





only used in three choruses and one solo. 
Besides the antiphonal use of the orchestra 
groups, Handel gives in the Water Music a dis- 













daily, and yet never can one find such names men 
tioned as fill the daily papers here for the greater 


part of the year—particularly names of the opera 


once discourage any such system as prevails here. 
It is a most important question and period for 
our American teachers of music, for as their pupils 
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can make no careers here the callings of the teach- 
ers must become hopeless. But co-operation of 
our musical forces will bring about the reaction we 
need to save the national musical life. 


LITTLE reflection will explain the melancholy 
feeling which creeps over the mind of the man 

or woman of cultivation suddenly ushered into the 
stuffy parlor of some fairly well-to-do families. The 
pictures upon the walls, the dearth of good books, 


and last, but not least, the ° 


rubbish in sheet music 
form on the piano, are 
strongly at war with 
the dinner menu, the 


RUBBISH ON THE 
PARLOR PIANO. 


clothes worn by the various members of the house- 
hold and the general air of prosperity which prevails. 
in such homes the musical advancement, say, of the 
daughter of the house is usually worse than if she 
had never heard of such a thing as G sharp. Prob- 
ably in her ‘teens she begins to take lessons from a 
cheap teacher, some man or woman who could not 
even give a correct pronunciation of the names of 
the great composers. Aided by one of the feeble 
»iano methods, the teacher begins to show the pupil 
the hardest way to pick out the notes. It takes a 
quarter to get over this agony, and then “papa” or 
“mamma” expects the dear child to play a piece. 
A giddy waltz is sure to be the first thing, and then 
comes such sentimental rubbish as “The Wayside 
Chapel,” “Convent Bells” and “Gates of Paradise.” 
Some friend augments the musical library by pre- 
senting a prayer meeting hymn book, and everybody 
in the house will assist in collecting the outlandish 
stuff gratuitously distributed by the yellow journals 
and labeled “music.” After three quarters the “dear 
child” is sometimes able to pound out these pieces 
spread on the piano, and then, thank heaven, she 
may be saved from total musical degeneracy by 
meeting a young man she likes. Anyhow, the les- 
sons at 50 cents per, stop when the young woman 
begins to keep company. There are occasions when 
the opportune young man is not musically inclined, 
and so in due time the young woman forgets what 
she was taught by her so-called music teacher. 
Should she marry, her music is usually buried with 
her other hopes. 

Some readers of THE MusicAL COURIER may 
conclude that the above is rather an exaggerated 
picture for this day and generation. But if the 
doubters desire to be fully convinced let them man- 
age to secure a proper introduction into the homes 
from which the idiotic piano playing echoes. With- 
in a radius of 25 miles of New York city there are 
thousands of such homes. In all that applies to 
art the tastes are as unawakened as if the inmates 
of the house were stone images. An explanation 
for all of this artistic iniquity will be found (and 
there is no other) in the public school system. 

\ certain writer in a recent review of musical 
life in Leipsic declared that even the newsboys were 
“musical critics.” Here in the United States where 
we too frequently boast of our superior educational 
advantages, what after all, may we ask, do the chil- 
dren of the plain people learn of music, or in fact 
of any of the fine arts? It is a fact, and a very sad 
fact, too, that the children born in this country of 
(german parents are frequently not so well in- 
formed in art matters as their parents, unless it 
should prove to be a case where the head of the 
family grew to be a rich man. But speaking of the 
great mass who do and must remain in very moder- 
ate circumstances, the children are never quite the 
equal of their fathers, whose education, as far as it 
went in the Fatherland, was thorough and inspir- 
ing. The curriculum of the three R’s in the primary 
school is necessary, but is there not too much time 
wasted in the drilling? While telling the boys and 
girls that George Washington was a great man and 


t 


the father of his country, there could be no harm 
in varying the monotony by an attempt to instill 











some artistic knowledge into the young minds. A 
word about Mozart, Goethe and Rafael would not 
confuse the brain of the children any more than 
narrations about the achievements of Washington, 
and later in life the knowledge of the one would 
prove as helpful as the other. 

The artistic iniquity which is so distressing in 
this country rests in the greatest degree with those 
responsible for the training in the primary schools, 
and anyone who seeks to deny this statement has 
surely not studied the problem from the beginning. 
Many children do not enter the grammar school, or 
do not go beyond the lower grades in the grammar 
school, and therefore it does seem important to be- 
gin the development of the artist tastes in the pri- 
mary school. Unfortunately, many teachers are un- 
fitted for the task, because they themselves are des- 
titute of culture and the instinct which discovers 
what is beautiful and true in art. 

At all events, we cherish the hope of seeing the 
top of the parlor piano in the homes of the masses 
delivered of the rubbish in sheet music form. 


THE HAMLIN COMPANY. 


Cuicaco, IIl., June 1, 19 
"T° HE musical agency hitherto conducted under the 
name of Hannah & Hamlin was on June 1, 1901, dis- 
solved by mutual consent. The period of association be 
tween Messrs. Hannah and Hamlin, under their co-part 
nership agreement, expired on the above date. Mr. Han 
nah, having been absent in Europe for the past year and 
his business engagements necessitating his remaining 
there for an uncertain period, the above announcement 
is deemed advisable. Mr. Hamlin will continue to trans 
act business under the name and style of the Hamlin 
Company, as agents and directors of high class musical 
artists and organizations. On May 1, 1901, the firm of 
Hannah & Hamlin, owing to the rapid growth of its 
business, removed its offices from the Fine Arts Building 
to enlarged quarters at Suite 514 to 517 Kimball Hall, 
corner Wabash avenue and Jackson boulevard, at which 
location the Hamlin Company will continue to operate 
The announcement is made that Chas. R. Baker, for a 
short time employed by Hannah & Hamlin, ceased to 
represent them on May 1, 1901. The business of the 
Hamlin Company will be under the immediate direction 
of John Van Dusen, as business manager and travel- 
ling representative. The past high standard upon which 
the business has been conducted should recommend the 
Hamlin Company to the favor of the musical public gen 
erally, whose continued patronage is respectfully solicited 
Address all communications to the Hamlin Company. 
514 to 517 Kimball Hall, Chicago 
Preliminary announcement of artists to follow 


Miss Tracey’s Concert. 

Miss Minnie Tracey’s concert on Monday evening was a 
success. Her dramatic soprano voice was heard with pleas 
ure in an excellent program of modern and classical songs, 
which she rendered with great taste and exquisite “finesse.” 
She received two encores for Brahms’ “Dimanche” and 
Massenet’s ““Herodiade” aria. Pablo Casals, the Spanish 
violoncellist, a remarkable artist, charmed the audience by 
his beautiful playing. Among those present were Mrs. 
Lorillard Spencer, Comtesse Conci, Marquise de Moy, 
Comte and Comtesse De Moy, Mrs. Wilkinson, Mrs. Le 
Gay, Mrs. Eddie, Mrs. Ostheimer, Mrs. Moorhouse and 
Mrs. Hill.—Paris Edition New York Herald, June 7, 1901. 





Maup BuckKINGHAM CONCERT IN NorwicH, Conn.— Miss 
Buckingham gave a concert at the clubhouse of Norwich, 
Conn., recently, and it was a huge success in all ways 
Those who assisted were Miss Emma Elmer, Miss Helen 
Clarke, Geo. Ensworth, and the following, from the Even- 
ing Record, of Norwich, attests to the great success of the 
concert: 

The concert given by Miss Maud C. Buckingham at the clubhouse 
last evening was attended by a critical and elegant audience, with 
which the program found great favor. 

The interest of the evening was centred in the work of Miss 
Buckingham, who is a pupil of Marie Seymour Bissell, of New 
York. Her voice showed notable development. It is powerful, with 
fine range and flexibility. Her singing was characterized by intelli 
gence, refinement and deep feeling. 

Miss Helen Clarke has a soprano voice of fine culture, which she 
has under wonderful control. Her high notes were taken with 
great ease and sustained without effort. She made an excellent im 
pression. 

Miss Emma Elmer possesses a voice of southern richness; her 
tones are limpid and the range large. She was accorded a most 
cordial encore. 

Mr. Ensworth’s singing was greatly enjoyed and was one of the 
chief features of the evening. He sang with an artistic sense that 
was refreshing and the audience was won by his sonorous voice and 
delightful style. 





















THe WInps. 
Those hewers of the clouds, the winds—that lair 
At the four compass points—are out to-night; 


I hear their sandals trample on the height, 
I hear their voices trumpet through the air 
Builders of Storm, God’s workmen, now they bear 
Up the steep stair of sky, on backs of might 
Huge tempest bulks, while—sweat that blinds their 
sight 
rhe rain is shaken from tumultuous hair 
Now, sweepers of the firmament, they broom 


Like gathered dust, the rolling mists along 
Heaven’s floors of sapphire; all the beautiful blue 
Of skyey corridor and aéry room 
Preparing, with large laughter and loud song 
For the white moon and stars to wander throug! 
Madison Cawein 
NSWERS are slowly coming in to my question 
about scale practicing. This extract from a 
letter sent by Dr. Spoonjaub, of the Ladies’ Mosz 
kowski Institute, in the State of Washington, re- 
veals pessimism on the part of the writer: “Why 
practice the piano at all? If scales are abolished 
why not all finger exercises, all etudes, all pieces?” 
Is this sarcasm, Dr. Spoonjaub? Or has the wor- 
thy director of the piano department been reading 


Lyof Tolstoy on art? 


“Scales, scales, toujour scales,” urges Miss 
Quirkly, of Dilthey, Tex. “My pupils are not al 
lowed a volume of studies until they have mastered 
the scales in single notes, double thirds, secreted 
fourths, double sixths, octaves and all played pres 
to.” This lady must be growing a forest of Rosen 
thals down in Texas. But what does she mean by 
“secreted fourths”? ‘‘Mobled Queen is good!” 


* + * 


Constantin Von Sternberg writes me from Grand 
Rapids, where he is visiting friends. He declares 
himself an absolute heretic on the subject of most 
modern methods of piano teaching. He was a her 
etic fifteen years ago, and to-day I fancy would give 
the coup de grace to all studies except the Chopin 
and Liszt. He is feeling rather depressed just now 
because a pupil asked him to teach her “expres 
sion.” Cheer up, Constantin. It can be done. Let 
her read Swinburne in a Turkish bath, if all other 
means fail. 

oe 

The foolish season is at hand. Articles entitled 
“What They Eat” and “How Some Authors Work” 
are being published at home and abroad. They 
radiate facts. For example, we tread that “Miss 
Janotha,” court pianist to the German Emperor, 
“eats strong soups, birds of all kinds, simple pud 
dings, vegetables and fruits. On days when special 
strength is required to enable me to go through the 
fatigue of long concerts a cup of soup every few 
hours, and a bisquit, a bird, fruit, a little port wine 
and my favorite chocolates are forced upon me.” 
This is news. Soup and Chopin do not seem to 
blend. Yet Miss Janotha takes both en tasse. G. 
B. Shaw never touches soup or meat. And possibly 
he is right. What a cyclone he would be if he fed 
on rare beefsteaks! He is fierce enough on rice and 
“Ibsen.” Mr. Runciman is, naturally enough, car- 
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nivorous. Israel Zangwill confesses that “I have 
never eaten to work, but always worked to eat.” 
Saint-Saéns is fond of overtime soft boiled eggs. 
John Oliver Hobbes—Mrs Crabie—is bird-like in 
her appetite, preferring poetry to the flesh pots. 
Cora Potter lives on milk. The late Carl Czerny 
was fond of pretzels, and, as everyone knows, Bee- 
thoven drank beer betimes. Next week I shall pur- 
sure this highly exciting and profitable inquiry into 
composers’ methods of work. 


koh: 


Maxime Gorki, of whom I wrote last season, is 
to be Englished. One of his remarkable novels, 
“Foma Gordeiev,” is translated by Miss Isabel 
Hapgood, well known for her friendship with Tols- 
toy and intimate knowledge of Russian literature. 
The Scribners will soon publish this story of the 


Russian Villon. 
a 7 * 


There is no denying the subtle humor of Punch. 
Read this: 

A BAUER IN May. 

On the program of Harold Bauer’s piano recitals, 
“under the management of Mr. Sharpe”—a name 
of which the musical punster will inevitably avail 
himself unless he is warned off in time—there is 
an announcement of “The new baby Grand,” who 
is “pleasing to look upon,” and so forth and so 
forth, all in praise of the infant, bless its little 
heart—we very nearly wrote “tiny” for “little,” but 
tiny might be mispronounced “tinny,” and that 
would never do unless with a “‘coote”’ before it, but 
even then, though there’s a “Coote and Tinney” 
band, there isn’t a ditto and ditto piano—at least, 


not as far as we know. But this does not explain 


“baby Grand.” It might be a new novel by clever 


“Sarah Grand,” whose “Twins” were so delightful. 
It is not. “Pinafore” melodies should be played on 
a “baby Grand.” The visitors on Friday next will, 
we hope, be as pleased with ‘“‘Papillons, op. 2,” as 
they were on Wednesday last with op. 22 (“Like 
‘ops, ‘cos I’m a bit of a dancer myself,” as ’Arry 
observed), and with “Variations by Brahms on a 
theme by Paganini,’ which, with such names, and 
such an executant, ought to be something to re- 
member. Such a program should attract to the 
“Bauer Saloon” all who have any interest in the 
great beer question, seeing it so full of excellent 
‘’ops.”’ 

By the way, how readily musical expressions 
arise to the lips of concert-goers on these occasions. 
nly recently an energetic lady was hurrying to 
her seat—the wrong one, as she had passed her 
own—when her daughter, slowly following, ex 


claimed: “Allegro, ma, non troppo!” Whereupon 
her mother retraced her steps and took her right 
seat. BEN TROVATO MINOR. 


No. 5, B Flat, Brahms Buildings. 
* * * 


As may be seen from the above Bauer is paying 
the penalty of his popularity in London. 


* * * 


Edward Everett Hale relates how a curious error 
crept into the translation of the Lord’s Prayer into 
the Delaware Indian tongue. The English trans- 
lator had as an assistant an Indian who knew Eng- 
lish. ‘‘What is ‘hallow’ in Delaware?” asked the 
translator. 
and gave him the equivalent. Therefore, the Dela- 


The Indian thought he said “halloo,” 


ware version of the Lord’s Prayer reads to this day: 
“Our Father, Who art in heaven, hallooed be Thy 
name!” 


% * 


An anecdote is told of an Englishman, traveling 
through the interior of California in company with 
a resident of this State, that is characteristic of the 
racial difference in mental processes. The English- 
man was deeply interested in everything he saw, 
Espying a bush with 


and asked many questions. 


bright red leaves by the roadside, he inquired what 
it was. “Poison oak,” was the brief reply. “Bless 
me,” said the Englishman, “but is it really poison- 
ous?” “Well, a man had better not wallow in it,” 
replied the Californian. The Englishman was si- 
lent for an unusual length of time, evidently in deep 
thought. Then he broke out: “But, I say, you 
know, why should a man want to wallow in it?” 


= 


Mascagni was the guest of honor at a soiree 
given by the theatrical artists of the Austrian cap- 
ital, and expressed regret that he was unable either 
to speak or understand German, whereupon an 
actor of comic parts arose and addressed him very 
solemnly, saying: 

“Most illustrious maestro, you have given to the 
world ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ which is a musical 
freak.” 

At this point Mascagni also rose and warmly 
shook the orator’s hand. 

“You have no other talent than that of self-ad- 
vertisement.” 

Another effusion on the part of the composer. 

“In a word, you are merely a genial sausage.” 

Prolonged applause, at which Mascagni could 
scarcely master his emotion. 


= i 


G. Bernard Shaw is fair game for the caricatur- 
ist. “O. S.” in the last Punch touches up G. B. S. 
in the “Bernard Shaw section” of the “Book of 
Beauty”: 

“It was never my intention that the disabilities 
which hampered the many strong men who preced- 
ed Agamemnon should hamper me. They were, I 
take it, a brainless crew, busy with doing things 
instead of getting themselves talked about. There 
is always a solution (which seems to have escaped 
them) for the difficulty of finding a sacred bard to 
record you. Be your own sacred bard. 

“In most periods the lonely genius, who is after- 
ward described as the outcome of his age, though 
he invariably has to create the taste by which he is 
ultimately appreciated, has been regarded, if re- 
garded at all by his jejune contemporaries, as a 
poseur. 
and rightly 
of such an impression, in itself accurate, there is 


It happened that I have been so regarded, 
Now, to correct the unhappy results 
one salutary antidote. It is to pose about your 
pose. That is what I am doing now.” 


* * * 


If M. Paderewski were asked to play before King 
Edward it would hardly occur to his Majesty to 
send to Scotland Yard for a report as to the pian 
ist’s character, says Percy Betts in the London 
Daily News. Yet this is what actually happened to 
Liszt in 1838 when he was about to play before 
the Empress Marianna, wife of Ferdinand, and the 
report of Count Sedlnitzky has just been unearthed. 
It is most amusing reading. The worthy chief of 
police first confounded Liszt with Chopin, and 
spoke of a flirtation with Georges Sand. Nor was 
he aware that Liszt was then an avowed republican 
as Heinrich Heine had borne witness. He thought 
the Countess d’Agoult (Madame Wagner’s mother) 
bad company for him; but there was nothing 
against Liszt politically, although he “is a young 
man, vain and light hearted, affecting the fantastic 
manners of the young Frenchmen of the day, but 
of good character, and apart from his musical capa- 
bilities quite insignificant.” 
tinued, Liszt should not receive the title of pianist 


But, the report con- 
to the court. That, remarked the police official, 
was an honor reserved for great artists, while Liszt 
was merely an ordinary pianist. 


Ea + * 


A writer on “Literature and Democracy” in Mac 
millan’s Magazine thus takes up his parable against 
the historical novelist: 

Since life does not come to him, he goes rather 
dispiritedly in pursuit of life; instead of writing of 


what he has seen, he strains his eyes to see some 
thing that he may write about, no matter what. Li 
we take, for example, the historical novel which for 
some years has been so much in fashion, it would 
seem, judging, of course, from internal evidence 
only, that the novelist begins by selecting his 
epoch; he then procures the best hundred and fity 
books on the subject, and reads them carefully, 
notebook in hand; when he has learned the names 
of the principal personages of the time, and has jot 
ted down turns of speech and specimens of costume 
appropriate to an archer or a highwayman or a 
damsel in distress, he adds a suitable proportion of 
scenery and dialogue, and if possible a plot; and so 
the thing is done. We seem to observe, though not 
quite so plainly, the same process carried out some 
times in the case of novels that are not historical 
First a becoming costume is selected, and then a 
man is found to fill it. Thackeray, we know, took 
some pains, when he was writing “The Virginians,” 
to learn the color of George Washington’s waist 
coat, but nothing in the book leads us to suppose 
that his conception of George Washington began 
with that historic piece of material 


a a 


Professor Miunsterberg writes of the American 
woman in the /nternational Monthly. Here is an 
apposite extract: 

“In America, on the other hand, the women aré 
the real supporters of the ideal endeavors; in not a 
few fields their influence is the decisive one; in all 
fields this influence is felt, and the whole system 
tends ever more and more to push the men out and 
the women in. 

“Theatre managers claim that 85 per cent. of 
their patrons are women. No one can doubt that 
the same percentage would hold for those who at 
tend art exhibitions, and even for those who read 
magazines and literary works in general, and we 
might as well continue with the same somewhat 
arbitary figure. Can we deny that there are about 
85 per cent. of women among those who attend 
public lectures or who go to concerts, among those 
who look after public charities and the work of the 
churches? I do not remember ever to have been in 
a German exhibition where at least half of those 
present were not men, but I do remember art ex 
hibitions in Boston, New York and Chicago where, 
according to my actual count, the men in the hall 
were less than 5 per cent. of those present. As a 
matter of course, the patron determines the direc 
tion which the development will take. As the po 
litical reader is more responsible for the yellow 
press than is the editor, so all the non-political func 
tions of public life must slowly take, under thes« 
conditions, the stamp of the feminine taste and 
type, which must have again the further effect of 
repelling man from it more and more. The result 
is an effemination of the higher culture, which is 
antagonistic to the development of a really repre 
sentative national civilization, and which is not less 
unsound and one-sided than the opposite extrem: 
of certain Oriental nations, where the whole culture 
is man’s work and the woman a slave in the harem.” 


An English critic declares that conversation it 
the modern novel is fast becoming a kind of savagi 
competition. 

The most remarkable trait of the dialogue made 
fashionable by such works as “Dodo” or “Th 
Green Carnation” is the entire absence of any socia 
feeling whatever, of any glow of that great atm 
phere of friendship which makes a silence almost 
richer than a speech. The aim of the “Dodo” con 
versationalist is to cut short another man’s idea, 
not, as in the great conversations, to extend and 
perfect it. Proverbially, in fact, it was the aim of 
the wit to “cap” the last saying; the new comment 
is not meant as a cap, but as an extinguisher. Its 
inspiration is flippancy, the blackest of al! the en 
mies of joy. And if there is another supreme trait 
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of “Dodoesque”’ pleasantry, it is this appalling ab- 
sence of joy. If we compare such conversation for 
a moment with conversations really based upon 
friendship and on ancient happiness, such as those 
in “Tristram Shandy” or the “Noctes Ambro- 
sianz,’ we shall feel the desert of brilliant ice into 
which we have wandered. 

There are people who toss aside a novel of Tur- 
genev or a play by Ibsen because ‘“‘epigrams” are 
not to be found in the works of either master. As 
if truth, beautiful, serious, heart appealing truth, is 
not better than a wilderness of such verbal mon- 
keys. 

* *”~ * 

M. Max O’Reil thinks that the literary man and 
the artist ought not to marry. “I have come across 
hundreds of cases,” he says, “where artistic and lit- 
erary efforts have been checked, and sometimes 
killed outright, by the petty cares and worries of 
lhe brain worker is easily irked and 
He is irrita- 


domestic life. 
tormented by the most trivial things. 
ble and most sensitive. I have known literary men 
put right off their work for days simply because de- 
voted women came into their studies, and, after 
giving them an encouraging kiss, carried off their 
pens to make out their washing list.” 


et 


lhe admirers of Heine will not enjoy a new work 
dealing with his career which has just been brought 
out in Leipsic, says a contemporary. The author, 
Georg Karpeles, declares among other things that 
Heine constantly lied as to his age, and that, instead 
of having written “The Two Grenadiers” at the age 
f eighteen, he was at least twenty-one when the 
song was produced. The biographer also endeav- 
ors to show that many of the poet’s verses are 
marked by ignoble hate or degrading prejudice, 
and that, in spite of his supposed detestation of 
Prussian despotism, he was at the very moment 
that he was rousing the liberty lovers anxious to 
join the Junkers. Here are materials, it must be 
acknowledged, for a very pretty quarrel. 

Herr Karpeles represents the poet as being at 
different times in his career immersed in commerce. 
lle was at one time a grocer’s assistant in Frank- 
fort, and afterward a stockbroker in the same city. 
He removed, according to Karpeles, to Hamburg, 
where he carried on a thriving commission busi- 
ness, and, having accumulated a small fortune, 
made his way to Prague, where he lost every penny 
of it in a gas “boom.” 

** * * 

Leo Haendelmann sends me the following, a 
quaint translation of his own from the Russian, 
from V. Stassoff's autobiography: 

“Once I happened to go to Alexander Sieroff's 
house on a holiday, bringing along a big bundle of 
music books in order to play four hands with Alex- 
ander. I found him with his much beloved older 
sister, who was just as gifted as himself. They 
were in an unusual state of mind, for they were 
jumping and clapping their hands, standing near 
by the piano. Crying to me they said: ‘Voldemar, 
what happiness! What joy! Just imagine, we are 
Jews!’ I stood still, not knowing how to take it. 
Was it only a joke (both were great for jokes), or 
were they in earnest? They ran over to me and 
clapping their hands declared that their mother had 
just told them they were gifted, because they took 
after their grandfather, Karl Ivanovich (her father), 
a born Jew. All of us were overjoyed, as the He- 
brews were considered long ago as the most gifted 
and talented people.” 

That’s a funny story to come out of Russia! 


The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY 
ADELE MARGULIES 
LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG. 
LEO SCHULZ, 


Artistic Faculty, oon- 
sisting of 


ESTHER FEE. 


ISS ESTHER FEE is a native of Illinois, and be- 
fore going abroad some five years ago had always 
lived in the West. Her first studies in violin were begun 
in Kansas City under Macielinski. Her progress under 
her first master was remarkable. Her first public success 
occurred at St. Joseph, Mo., when she was quite a young 
girl. This was followed by numerous successes at Kansas 
City, where she received a free scholarship from the con- 
servatory in that city and much other encouragement 
from all the knowing ones in the art she has chosen. Miss 
Feé then went to Chicago, where she became the pupil 
of Max Bendix, going through a course of hard work. 
Remaining with Mr. Bendix for some time, she went 
abroad to Paris, where she became the pupil of Marsick, 
professor of the Conservatory of Paris. Then she 
studied with Henri Marteau. The latter having finally 
signed for a long tour of concerts in America and Rus- 
sia, Miss Feé took up her work with Rémy, professor 
of the violin in the Conservatory of Paris, following close- 
ly to the methods pursued during her studies with Marteau. 
The young artist has now been abroad for five years, 
and is looking forward with pleasure to her return to 
America next fall. 

During the time of her absence from this country Miss 
Feé has concertized with Ellen Beach Yaw and other mu- 
sicians throughout England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, 
and has taken part in many leading musical functions in 
London and Paris. M. Marteau, when in America two years 
since, predicted a brilliant career for her. Some months 
since she appeared at “La Soirée d’Inauguration” of the 
American Institute. Later she appeared in Mme. Blanche 
Marchesi’s matinees. In March last she again assisted at 
the concert of the Société Academique d’Apollon. Then 
followed an appearance at Lady Meux’s country home, 
12 miles out of London, at the inauguration of the park, 
clubhouse, library and music hall, the gift of Lady Meux 
to the town. Special trains were run from London to 
this event. Miss Feé’s recent appearances in London and 
the French capital were highly commented upon by the 
press of that city. At a Marchesi matinee musicale re- 
cently given in honor of M. Massenet, the famous com- 
poser, there appeared on the same program with her 
Mme. Emma Nevada, the cantatrice, and Ellen Beach 
Yaw. On this occasion Miss Feé was accompanied at 
the piano by M. Massenet himself. Of her playing at this 
even the New York Herald (Paris edition) said: 

“Miss Esther Feé, the violinist, a beautiful American 
girl, played several numbers to the accompaniment of 
M. Massenet. Her playing was of the most artistic order 
and ‘The Meditation,’ from ‘Thais,’ was exceedingly fine.”’ 

Of Miss Feé’s periormance before the Société des En- 
fants d’Apollon, Le Rappel said: “Miss Esther Feé, the 
most beautiful violinist of Paris, achieved a veritable tri- 
Her firm yet delicate touch denoted the accom- 
Our hearty compliments to the young 


umph 
plished artist 
virtuoso.” 

Of the same event Le Gaulois made the following com- 
ments: “Great success for Miss Esther Feé at the Société 
des Enfants d’Apollon. The young and beautiful vio- 
linist, with the charm of her great talent, clearly won the 
public, both artists and connoisseurs, who gave her a 
veritable ovation.” 

Miss Esther Feé was recently the guest of M. and Mme 
Camille Flammarion, who entertained a party of distin- 
guished friends at their home in the Avenue de L’Observa- 
torie. She gave the musical program. Among _ those 
present were M. and Mme. Bartholdi and M. and Mme. 
Brisson. Of Miss Feé’s playing at this event, L’Autorite 
printed the following: 

“Miss Feé, the young American violinist, possesses a 
remarkable talent. She achieved a grand success in the 
salon of M. Camille Flammarion. The beautiful virtuoso 
rendered the entire musical program with grace and ease.” 

La Republique said: “It was a brilliant soirée Tuesday 
at M. and Mme. Camille Flammarion’s, where Miss 
Esther Feé, the ravishing violinist, charmed all with her 
tender and expressive playing.” 

Miss Feé has now gone to London at the suggestion of 
M. Vert, the impresario, where she is to appear with or- 
chestra. Besides being an artist of rare attainments, Miss 
Feé is one of the most beautiful girls in the French cap- 
ital. She is tall, graceful, and of the genuine blonde type. 
She will be brought to this country and be under the ex 
clusive management of Charles R. Baker, the energetic 
young manager of Chicago, who this year will manage 
such other artists as Sherwood, Electa Gifford, soprano; 
Mabelle Crawford, contralto; Glenn Hall, tenor; Sidney 





Lloyd Wrightson, the English baritone; Clara Murray, 


harpist, and Leone Langdon Key, organist. Master Lloyd 
Simonson, the remarkable boy soprano, will also be under 
Mr. Baker’s management. 

Miss Feé is to appear as soloist in Chicago with the 
Pittsburg Orchestra, which will be brought West by Mr. 
Baker, in December. 


MARY MUNCHHOFF. 


HE following are criticisms on her Berlin concert of 
February 15, 1901: 

Mary Minchhoff’s concert, in which she was assisted by the Phil 
harmonic Orchestra, took place yesterday in the Singakademie. The 
large audience and the lively applause which greeted her were evi 
dence of the popularity which this charming singer enjoys. Miss 
Minchhoff must, indeed, be ranked with the greatest artists who 
have of late years appeared before the public. She is naturally 
gifted with that which others fail to attain after years of study 
Whether she sings a simple song with clear, pure tone, or enrap 
tures her hearers with her vocal! skill in a grand colorature aria, the 
naturalness and ease with which she sings is overpowering. Her 
selections yesterday proved this anew, especially the aria from 
Mozart’s “Il re Pastore’’ and Rosina’s aria from “Barber of Se 
ville,” with orchestral accompaniment, as well as a number of songs 
by Grieg, Schubert, Schumann, Taubert and Bizet, with piano 
accompaniment. Although in the Mozart aria the artist seemed 
somewhat hampered in her artistic efforts by the indiscreet orchestral 
accompaniment, her success was all the greater in the Rosina aria 
later on. Among the songs charmingly rendered were Taubert’s 
“Slumber Song,” with its oft-repeated, tender refrain, “Gut Nacht,” 
in softest pianissimo, and Schubert’s “Sah ein Knab’ ein Réslein 
stehn.”"—Berliner Bérsen Courier, February 16, 1901 


Mary Miinchhoff, assisted by the Philharmonic Orchestra, gave a 
concert on Friday in the Singakademie and gave evidence once more 
~ her extraordinary talent for coloratura and the excellent cultiva 
tion of her voice. The great fascination of her singing consists in 
the full, luxurious timbre which her voice possesses, instead of the 
thin, sharp tones usually heard in coloratura singing. The warmth 
of temperament in her vocal delivery appears to belong to the opera 
stage. Ophelia’s aria from Thomas’ “Hamlet” and Rosina’s cava 
tina from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville’’ would certainly be more 
efiective there than on the concert stage, although the singer was 
greeted with the greatest enthusiasm.—Die Post, February 16, 1go1. 

Mary Minchhoff’s concert in the Singakademie gave proof of 
artistic ability which places the singer in the highest rank. Her 
talent is displayed in two directions—coloratura and song. She at 
tained great and undisputed success in an aria from “Il re Pastore,” 
by Mozart; Rosina’s cavatina from “Barber of Seville,” an aria by 
Gounod and songs by Schubert, Schumann and others. A long time 
will elapse before such a fresh, youthful and charming voice will be 
heard again, one cultivated so excellently (it is only necessary to 
call to mind her magnificent head tones), and skilled in such 
masterly technic, at the same time possessing volume and sentiment, 
capable of expressing the deep feeling in songs. The gifts of the 
charming young artist have not attained the height of development, 
therefore we can prophesy that if ever any singer is destined to 
reach the highest rank and become a second Sembrich, it is Mary 
Minchhoff.—Berliner Volkszeitung, February 16, 1901 

Mary Minchhoff, whose pronounced talent for coloratura aroused 
some time ago the greatest expectations, has developed into a re 
markable artist in her specialty. The most difficult passages drop 
like pearls from her lips. Particularly in Rosina’s aria from 
“Barber of Seville’ and Schubert’s “Sah ein Knab’ ein Réslein 
stehn,” given as encore, her success was enormous.—Kleiner Jour 
nal, February 19, 1901. 


* * * The singer possesses an excellent voice, and its natural 
beauty is enhanced by fine cultivation. The brilliant quality of her 
vocal talent was prominent in the aria from “Barber of Seville” and 


in several songs.—Freisinnige Zeitung, February 19, 1901. 





The concert given in the Singakademie on Friday by Mary Minch 
hoff, assisted by the Philharmonic Orchestra, offered the large audi- 
ence present perfect artistic enjoyment. The chief accomplishment 
of the singer is the faultless, even quality in all registers of her 
clear, melodious voice; her piano especially is exquisite in quality 
The same can be said of her coloratura, which is remarkable tor 
ease and correctness Her vocal delivery is natural and sympa- 
thetic, as shown particularly in Taubert’s “Slumber Song.” Other 
numbers on the choice program from Mozart, Rossini, Grieg, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Bizet and Gounod, were greeted with such great 
applause that she was compelled to give Schubert's “Heidenrés 
lein”’ as encore.—Deutsche Reichsanzeiger, February 19, 1901. 





Canadian Notes. 

It is probable that a number of Canadian musicians 
will attend Mrs. Evelyn A. Fletcher Copp’s course at 
Buffalo early in July. 

The Toronto Male Chorus Club is already making ex 
tensive arrangements for next season. 

Lady Ruby and Lady Violet Elliot, daughters of the 
Governor-General and Lady Minto, arranged to visit To- 
ronto recently for the purpose of taking examinations 
at the Conservatory of Music. 

At the Gloucester Street Convent, Ottawa, an interest- 
ing concert was given on the evening of June 10. Among 
those present was Monsigneur Falconio, the Papal Dele 
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The following paper was read at the recent convention of 
musical ciubs: 

Mrs. PRESIDENT, OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE SECOND 
BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
CLuzss—lIn response to your invitation to write a paper on 
club methods I hereby submit the following: 

Doubtless, in comparing methods of club work, we find 
a great similarity, for our aims are the same. 

Locally the main object of a musical society is twofold. 

First, to advance the interest in, and promote the cul 
ture of, musical art. 

Second, the mutual improvement of its members. 

Necessarily and naturally one object enfolds the other; 
mutual improvement advances culture. 

Permit me to speak of one club whose methods I have 
been privileged to closely observe, and which seems to me 
almost representative of the highest type of what a mu- 
sical club may become. 

This club has a system by which the hospitals and vari- 
ous charitable institutions of the city are visited at stated 
intervals by members of the club, and a musical program 
This work is in charge of a hospital committee, 
consisting of three members appointed by the president. 


rendered 


Careful thought and attention are given to the prepara 
tion of these programs; the best talent of the club enlisted, 
and their services freely and willingly proffered 

This season members of the club have given recitals of 
music in the public schools, thus cultivating in the pupils 
love for good music. 

One day, during the Christmas holidays, it was my privi 
lege to be allotted a reading at the city hospital. A little 
boy, twelve years of age, had been confined to his bed 
many months. How his eyes shone, as he told me that 
“Four ladies, one day, sang to me; they sang like angels; 
please ask them to come again.’’ Truly, were they not min- 
istering angels? 

The plan of study, adopted by this club, is as follows: 

First Season, 1892-3—Historical Review, 
Italian, two English, three French and six German pro 
grams. 

Second Season, 1893-4—Second Historical Review, in- 
cluding noted classical composers and one program each of 
Scandinavian and American music 

Third Season, 1894-5—Biographical Review of Great 
grouped about the thought of “Melody, 
Rhythm and Harmony,” as typified in the music of Italy, 
France and Germany. 


giving three 


Composers, 


Fourth Season, 1895-6—Study of the Overture and Sym 
phony, with illustrations from classic and modern writers. 

Fifth Season, 1896-7—Study of the Overture and Sym- 
phony continued. 


Sixth Season, 1897-8—The Opera from Gluck to Wag- 
ner; Leading Fa of the German, French and 


Italian Schools. ° 


“MUSIC METHOD. 


Originated by Evelyn Ashton Fietch- 
er. Indorsed by Dr. Hugo Rieman, 
Leipsic; Franklin Taylor, Dr. William 
Cummings, Antoinette Sterling, Lon- 
don; John Philip Sousa, Jaroslaw de 
Zielinski, Dr. William Mason, William 
Tomlins and many other prominent 
musicians in America and Europe. 
The aim is to eliminate the drudgery 
of music study and to give a funda- 
mental, systematic and logical musical 
education in a natural and pleasurable 
way. The apparatus required in teach- 
ing is patented, and obtainable only 
after taking the course of study. The 
demand for teachers of this method is 
very great. For particulars apply to 


MISS E, A. FLETCWER, 1125 Madisen Ave., New York 
JULIAN—— 


‘PASCAL 


For Terms and Dates address care of 








FLETCHER 














MUSICAL COURIER, 1135 Broadway, New York. 





Seventh Season, 1898-9—The Oratorio and Cantata 

Eighth Season, 1899-1900—Tue Music of Different Coun 
tries. The first half of the year was devoted to the prep 
aration for the concerts which were given by the Chicago 
Orchestra, Theodore Thomas, conductor. 

The special feature of the last half year’s study was an 
original composition by a local musician for each program. 

Coming to La Grande, Ore., in the summer of 1895 
there was nothing I missed to a much greater degree 
than the musical club; there was a literary club, com 
posed of bright women, and upon becoming a member 
of the Neighborhood Club I hoped music might become 
one of its features, but “it was not so to be,” and upon 
December 17, Beethoven's natal day, our Ladies’ Tues 
day Musicale was organized. Although we are past five 
years old, we number only thirty-one members, all ac 
tive. Within our membership we have a mandolin and 
guitar club, a good violinist, a zither player, several good 
singers and a few pianists; what we lack in numbers, per 
haps we make up in enthusiasm. Our meetings are well 
attended. 
of study, but for two years have digressed somewhat 


So far as practicable we have followed a cours¢ 


A member is allotted a composer to be illustrated; sh 
has entire charge of her progress, which she arranges 
with the assistance of members chosen by herself; a char 
acter sketch of the composr is always read and selections 
given from his or her compositions. This plan has proved 
very interesting and considerable ‘ingenuity is displayed 
n the make-up of souvenir programs, a number of which 
may be seen in Mrs. Farnsworth’s exhibit 

There may be nothing original in these methods, but I 
have given them to you as I have known them 

The Commercial Club, of La Grande, generously set 
apart, for joint use of the two ladies’ clubs, a large room 
in their new building. This room has lately been pro 
vided by the ladies, with all the necessary furnishings 
including a fine Chickering piano 

Have the club libraries been beneficial to the members 
of the National Federation of Musical Clubs? 

The various libraries have been catalogued, prices 
placed upon the contents and loans offered at stated 
sums 

How many clubs, I wonder, have taken advantage of this 
opportunity? I for one doubt the wisdom of this plan 

Concerted music for the voice can be obtained at such 
small cost that, considering the rental price, plus the 
postage or expressage, I do not think it pays the lender 
or borrower. I think the system of exchange would be 
better. So much music accumulates that we do not care 
to render more than twice a year. What can we do with 
it? It would be very convenient to exchange with some 
other club; one would not object to lending music, stipu 
lating that it be returned in good condition and charge 
paid. 


III.—Artists’ CoMMITTEES 

Che artists’ committees, as adapted to the needs of the 
West, where cities are few and far between 

How many artists have been engaged through the man 


agement of this committee? Artists have appeared under 


the auspices of musical clubs in some of the cities of the 
West 

How many musical clubs of the West, of the Pacific 
Coast particularly, have engaged artists through the Na 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs? 

Through the newspapers of Portland, Seattle and Ta 
coma we learned that Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel and 
leonora Jackson appeared in concerts, all under the 
auspices of the ladies’ musical clubs of those cities. Did 
they make engagements through the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs? 

If so, why did not these clubs invite the clubs of smaller 
towns to co-operate with them in procuring these artists? 
Perhaps as conditions differ between larger and smaller 
ities it would be impossible to co-operate always, but we 
would like to have the privilege of accepting or declining 

ich propositions 

I wrote to Seattle, with slight hope of a favorable reply 
Mr. Henschel, himself, wired me one Tuesday that he 
could make a date the following Friday afternoon, and 
would come for a $450 guarantee Such contracts it is 
mpossible for small clubs in small towns to assume 

About five years ago Remenyi played in La Grande to 
a $200 house; the amount was raised by subscription. That 
has been La Grande’s most ambitious effort in bringing a 
musical artist here 

Last year our club, with fear and trembling, guaranteed 
$100 to the manager of the Louise Brehany Opera Com 
pany. We came out only $5 in debt; but, Oh! the hu 
miliation of it 

Fancy the audience waiting; the manager of said com 
pany also waiting about the box office until his $100 was in 
evidence 

Let the artists’ committee of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs act as managers for the artists who are free 
from any other management. There must be those who 
would be willing to make concert tour Westward at a 
reasonable guarantee, or on a percentage. If we cannot 

ive stars of the greatest magnitude, give us lesser ones. 

The fact that certain artists are recommended by the Na 
onal Federation of Musical Clubs would give them pres 
tige, and @s sufficient guarantee of an evening profitably 
enjoyed ,and I am sure no pains would be spared to make 
the engagement a successful one. This is only one point 
f view, and perhaps a narrow one 

Hoping it may provoke discussion, and help to solve a 
difficult problem, I am loyally yours, 

Ciara T. Lywe 
President of the Ladies’ Tuesday Musicale of La 
Grande, Ore 

The Clara 
closed a very successful season 

Members of the Mendelssohn Choral Club, of Rose 


Schumann Club, of Findlay, Ohio, has just 


ville, N. J., recently presented their director, George R 
Ewan, with a valuable locket and other gifts 

Nellie Hobbs Smythe, soprano; Octavia Hobbs Bracken 
ilto; Robert A. Smythe, tenor, and Willard S. Bracken, bas 
so, of the Madrigal Club (managed by the Central Lyceum 
Bureau), of Chicago, will summer at Oak Crest Farm 
3enton Harbor, Mich. Mrs. Bracken won the interstate 
solo prize of $100, and a ladies’ chorus directed by her 
also won the first prize of $100 at the recent Kansas State 


Jubilee at Hutchinson 


‘THE ABANDONED FarMeER.”—‘‘The Abandoned Farmer,” 
by Sydney H. Preston, is a pretty and interesting novel of 
pastoral life, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Its 
simplicity of style and humor make the book a very suita 
ble one for summer reading 





A NEW GENIUS.... 
He is a VIOLINIST, an AMERICAN and totally BLIND. 


He will tour this country next season supported by his own Company. 





HIS NAME IS 





Wm. WortH BAILEY. 





R. E. JOHNSTON, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


INTRODUCES HIM. 
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MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES—FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


Cuicaco, June 15, 1901. 


HE Raconteur’s recent statements regarding the 
manner in which pianists “prelude interludes” 
will be heartily indorsed by many Chicago mu- 
sicians, who will also admit that in a number of 
the most inspiring church services there unfor- 








tunately prevails a kindred feature of even a more unwel- 
come and inappropriate nature. 

Reference here is made to the so-called “improvisations” 
in which careless or incompetent organists methodically in- 
dulge; nay, in which they delight. 

If these same organists wrote articles or delivered ad- 
dresses of as incoherent a nature as the stuttering and 
meaningless “harmonies” introduced during invocation 
(when such sounds disturb the sanctity of Sabbath, how 
well timed are invocations!) serious developments un- 
doubtedly would follow, while it is not improbable that 

sions of asylums for the unsound in mind might deck 
the horizon of sympathetic friends. 

[hus there is truth in the assertion that long suffering 
\rt is made to endure a cruel treatment similar to that 
which stately Literature is commended for repudiating. 


In University Hall, Fine Arts Building, on the evening 
of June 12, the annual concert of the Sherwood Music 
School took place, a numerous and appreciative audience 
being present. The program was remarkably compre- 
hensive, including many important forms of composition. 
William H. Sherwood played the orchestral parts of the 
concertos on the second piano, his musicianly and sympa- 
thetic performance adding brilliancy and artistic value to 
the event. Reinecke, Saint-Saéns, Dupont, Liszt, Grieg, 
Mendelssohn, Gounod-Liszt, Raff, Neidlinger, Handel and 
Wieniawski were the composers represented, the perform- 
ers being Miss Ida Morrison, Carl Seehausen, Miss Helen 
Baird, Miss Lois Davidson, Miss Zella Marshall, Miss 
Mathilde Heuchling (vocalist), Miss Edith Bane, Mrs. 
Greenleaf, Miss Effie Jack, Mrs. Fern Shores Funk, Mrs. 
Stella La Zelle Barnhart, Master Francis Moore and Miss 
Lillian Perlberg. Mr. Neidlinger’s accompaniments to the 
songs were of a sympathetic and artistic character. 

[his concert served as a forcible illustration of the fact 
that the Sherwood Music School is doing much to further 
the cause of musical education in this country. The in- 
fluence of the institution is as beneficial as it is far-reach- 


ing. 


On the evening of June 11 the Spiering Violin School 
presented an attractive program in Assembly Hall, Fine 
Arts Building. Exacting compositions were artistically 
interpreted. Edith Stanton Brown played Nardini’s 
Sonata in D major, and Miss Kathryn Loomis followed 


with “Romance,” by Bruch. A _ notable feature was 
Godard’s Adagio and Finale from “Concerto Romantique,”’ 
executed by Miss Maud Leith Ross. Vieuxtemps also was 
represented, Miss Belle MacFarland playing his ‘Fan- 
taisie Appassionata,” while the “Introduction and Adagio 
Religioso,” from Concerto in D minor, was played by 
Miss Carly Gray. The remaining selection, Bruch’s “Kol 
Nidrei,” was an interesting contribution, being deftly per- 
formed by Carl Knittel, ’cellist. 

Roy Arthur Hunt, the Chicago Auditorium Conserva- 
tory’s competent manager, has been visiting important 
musical centres in the Eastern States. On Monday Mr. 
Hunt will return to this city 


In Kimball Hall, on Thursday afternoon, June 6, the 
American Violin School, Jospeh Vilim, director, held its 
commencement exercises and concert. Mr. Vilim con- 
ducted the orchestra skillfully 


When Joseph Jefferson, the veteran actor, sent a check 
early in the present week to the Chicago Musical College, 
he wrote that he hoped “the best man would win the 
prize.” 

An exceptionally talented and promising young com- 
poser is Miss Pearl Ball, of Chicago, several of whose 
musical creations have been accepted and performed by 
prominent artists. At a recital given recently by mem- 
bers of Adolf Weidig’s class, under the auspices of the 
American Conservatory, Miss Ball’s numbers aroused en- 
thusiasm. Among her most popular efforts are “Au- 
tumn,” “Dance of the Dryads” and “Ballade.” 

Miss Edith Prentiss Rounds, a former pupil of Mr. 
Middelschulte, has recently returned from Paris, where 
she studied the organ under Widor. Miss Rounds an- 
nounces that she will give a recital in Menasha, Wis., on 
June 28, well-known musicians assisting. During the 
coming season this gifted artist will remain in America 
Her engagements promise to be numerous. 

Pupils of Miss Emma E. Clark, assisted by Herman 
Braun, Jr., violinist, and Paul C. Beebe, ’cellist, gave a 
creditable recital in the Fine Arts Building last Satur- 
day afternoon. Among the most talented pianists who 
appeared were Clara Lilian Mooney and Evalyne Rensch- 
ler. 

Miss Elaine De Sellem, contralto, sails to-day for Eng- 
land, where she will study with Randegger. Miss De 
Sellem appeared successfully in oratorio during the past 
year. Next season she will be under the management 
of the Hamlin company 

Miss Maude F. Bollman, soprano, of Rockford, IIL, 
has lately been engaged for a number of concerts, her 
dates including North Edgewater, June 12; Elgin, IIL, 


Notice. 


Mr. George Hamlin, the tenor, has made arrangements 
to accept, during the summer months, a limited number 
of pupils for instruction and coaching in singing. Apply 
at his studio—Kimball Hall, Wabash and Jackson, Chicago. 


June 18; Springfield, June 20; Clinton, Ia., June 28, and 
Dixon Assembly, August 1 to August 8. 

George Hamlin, the well-known tenor, who is now 
established in his new and attractive Kimball Hall studio, 
will teach during the first part of each week this sum 
mer, pupils from Birmingham, Ala.; Kansas City, Grand 
Rapids, Kalamazoo and other cities having come to Chi- 
cago to study with him 

Allen Spencer, the Chicago pianist, will play at the 
Illinois State Music Teachers’ Association on June 25, at 
Springfield. Mr. Spencer is also to appear at the con 
vention of the National Music Teachers’ Association at 
Put-in-Bay, Ohio, on July 5, and he will give an interest 
ing series of lecture-recitals at the American Conserva- 
tory, of this city, during the summer months 

Much interest is centred in the thirty-fifth annual com 
mencement exercises and concert of the Chicago Musical 
College, to take place in the Auditorium on Tuesday 
evening, June 18. A full orchestra, under the direction 
of Rudolph Ganz, will assist. 

At the Chicago Musical College a special summer ses- 
sion will be inaugurated on June 24 

This season the Chicago Auditorium Conservatory is 
to award three gold medals in the vocal, piano and com 
position departments respectively. 

Talented piano pupils of Mrs. Rose Wells will give a re 
cital this afternoon in the Assembly Hall, Fine Arts 
Building. 

The Spiering Violin School, in the Fine Arts Building, 
announces a summer term of five weeks, beginning on 
July 8. G, A. Grant-Schaefer has recently been appointed 
a member of the staff, his subject being the theory of 
music. 

On Friday afternoon, June 14, a recital was given at the 
North School, Waukegan, Ill., by Anne Kavanaugh, read 
er; Elsbeth Korrer, mezzo-soprano; Zella Marshall, pian 
ist, and Frederick Warren, the Chicago baritone. An ar 
tistic program aroused enthusiasm, two duets sung by Miss 
Korrer and Mr. Warren, both of whom are instructors at 
the Chicago Auditorium Conservatory, being particularly 
successful 

Studebaker Hall, Fine Arts Building, presented a bril 
liant scene yesterday afternoon when the American Con- 
servatory, of Chicago, held its commencement exercises. 
Under the capable direction of Adolph Weidig, an or 
chestra contributed the overture to “Ruy Blas,” Mendels 
sohn, and also furnished effective accompaniments. Miss 
Alice Skinkle played Chaminade’s Concerto for piano, dis- 
playing an exquisite touch and much facility of execution. 
A promising singer, Harold Challis, gave Mozart’s aria, 
“Non Piu Andrai,” from “Figaro.” The first movement 
of Schumann’s Concerto, op. 54, was intelligently and con 
vincingly interpreted by Miss Ella Mills, who possesses 
considerable originality of conception. Miss Grace Dud 
ley’s place was satisfactorily filled by Miss Louise Cald 
well, who sang the “Waltz Song” from “Romeo and Ju 
liet.”” Vieuxtemps’ exacting Violin Concerto in A minor, at 
the hands of Miss Rachel Steinman, was imbued with no 
bility of expression. The remaining equally attractive se 
lections were Delibes’ “Duettino,” sung by the Misses 
Clara Heuer and Clara Nehls, and Rubinstein’s D minor 
Concerto, played by Earl Blair, pianist. An interesting ad- 
dress was delivered by Rev. Herman Page. Diplomas, 
certificates and medals were then awarded by the director, 
John J. Hattstaedt, who is to be congratulated upon the 
continued success of the American Conservatory 


Julie Rive-King left town Sunday for her summer home 
at Charlotte, Monroe County, N. Y. A number of Ma- 
dame King’s advanced pupils expect to join her and con- 
tinue their studies for a part of the summer 








Rindergarten 
Music Building. 


The Original and Standard System 
of Kindergarten Music. 


1069 Boyleton St., Boston, Mass. 


rast MACKENZIE 


SOPRANO. 
Availabie for Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 


Address FRED O. REMARD, Manager, 
444 Central Park West, NEW YORK CITY. 














HERBERT Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 


WITHERSPOON 


BASS. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


Residence Studio: 202 West 78th St., New York. 


‘ELIZABETH HAZARD, 


SOPRANO. 


Drawing Room Concerts, 
Song Recitals, 2 


Direction 
EMILE LEVY, 
141 and 143 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 

















Mme. OGDEN CRANE. 


The Art of Singing. 
Special attention given to tone production. 
Founded on the pure Italian method. 
Sole teacher of Hattie Diamond Nathan. 
Edith Hutchins, Lillian Le Roy, Lillian Spits 
and many others. 
SUMMER SCHOOL: 
Post Office Building, Asbury Park, N. J., 
From June 24 to September 14. 
In New York Studio Thursdays, 
3 East 14th Street, 
Cor. Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


ALICE BE. JOSEPH, 


Late Private Secretary to Sir Augustus Harris. 


THE OPERA AND CONCERT AGENCY, 
7a Hanoyer Street, Regent Street, LONDON, Engiand, 
Authorized to represent all the Best Artists in the World! 
ADVICE GRATIS. 
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LYMAN HINSDALE SHERWOOD. 


ILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, 

pianist, inherited much of his musical talent from 

his father, the late Lyman Hinsdale 
likeness appears in this issue of THe MusicaL Courier. 
The following “word picture” of Lyman Hinsdale Sher 

It was printed recently in the 





the eminent Chicago 


Sherwood, whose 


wood is by Oliver Adams 


Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, and has since been 
indorsed by the Republican, of Lyons, N. Y., where the 
sterling musician whose history is thus graphically de- 
scribed resided with members of his exceptionally gifted 
family for many years: 

Mr 


one of the 


the 
the 


Sherwood founded 


first 


“Nearly fifty years ago 


Lyons Musical Academy schools in 


or a little distance either side of it, 


musical academy at Lyons as their alma mater, 


who remember the old 
with its 


piano and violin lessons, its harmony classes, its chorus 


(which once produced Handel’s ‘Messiah’), 


its musical atmosphere, its body of students, their 


of emulation and good fellowship and the inspiring per 
best 


sonality of its principal. The institution was, in the 


sense, a powerful factor in the field of education in which 


it was so conspicuous a figure 
Hinsdale 
called a 


not, perhaps, 
for 


“Lyman Sherwood was 


could be musical ‘genius,’ his 


study and instruction were in the highest degree orderly 





study of musi 


exclusively to the 


United States devoted ) 
It speedily became famous and attracted pupils from all 
It exemplified certain original methods 


over the country 


of study and teaching, especially in theory and composi- 


tion, which were far in advance of anything in this coun 


try at that time. This does not mean, as has been care 
lessly stated, that Mr. Sherwood invented a ‘new system 
of harmony’ or that he believed in any short and easy 


was absolutely nothing of 
had to 
before 


route to scholarship, for ther 


the quack or pretender about hin His pupils 
l 
study hard, for at least three 


they 


study, and years, 


graduating, and then received diplomas only after 
rigid But 


he devised original methods of imparting to them a knowl 


satisfactorily passing the most examinations 


oT 


edge of the theory and practice of music; methods that 


were logical, convincing and permanent in their impres 
sions on the mind. He was extraordinarily gifted in the 


true teacher’s art 


that of making students think for them 
of stimulating their 
giving 
groundwork of basis principles upon which to build a 


selves, of cultivating their memory 


reasoning faculties into activity and of them a 


structure of true education. He used to assert his beliel 


that the study of music, next to that of mathematics, was 
and exact mental habits 
man of liberal 


a thelogian, a phil- 


the best developer of careful 
“Mr 


bre vad 


Sherwood was a education and 


culture. He linguist, 


an omniverous reader, an indefatigable searcher 


was a 
osopher, 
and no 
pur 
But 
course in musical paths and followed it to 
There are hundreds of ama- 
middle age of life, 


into any subject which engaged his attention, 


could have risen to eminence in almost 


suit or profession calling for intellectual acumen 


doubt any 
he laid out his 
usefulness, honor and fame 
teurs throughout the country, in the 


and practical, his aims were definite and his methods of 
attaining the same were scientific and sequential sut 
the musical talent and instinct were strong within him 
and his family [wo of his daughters have had success 


William H 


pianists.” 


ful careers as teachers; his son 


of Chicago, is of the best of living 


one 


THE KALTENBORN CONCERTS. 


| ARGE audiences have been the rule at the St. Nich 
olas Garden during the week. Last evening Franz 
Kaltenborn 


being the third symphony concert 


250th concert in the building, it 
The 
Mem 


conducted his 


of the third season 


symphony played was the seventh, by Beefhoven 


vers of the orchestra and Mr. Kaltenborn himself appeared 
as soloists during the week. Norma Meyer, the child flute 
player, a pupil of Eugene Weiner, played solos at the sec 
ond symphony night, Tuesday, June 11, scoring a big suc 
cess on her own account as well as for her esteemed 
teacher 

Mrs. Dora Phillips, soprano, a professional pupil of M 


Wagner 


orchestral 


the soloist at the last 
Mrs. Phillips sang to 
ballad fr “The 
proved one of the 


Mrs 


distinguished 


J. Scherhey, was concert 
Thursday night 


Senta’s 


accom 


om Flying Dutchman,” 


paniment 
and her appearance best in the vocal line 


heard at the Garden Phillips’ voice is sympathetic, 


taste and intelligence 
‘The 
Popular concert on Saturday night ,and 
was compelled to respond with an encore. At the Sunday 
Messrs. Kaltenborn and Kovarik played the 


for two violins 


and her for 


Mme 
Regiment” at the 


singing 


Ida Klein sang an aria from Daughter of the 


night concert 

Bach Concerto 
The soloist at to-night’s concert (Wednesday) will be 

Miss Henrietta Michelsohn, a pupil of Leopold Winkler 


To-morrow (Thursday) Jessie Shay will play the Mosz 


Sherwood, 


its orchestra, 
spirit 


what 


methods of 


kowski Piano Concerto with the orchestra, and all musi 
cians in town will probably want to hear this novelty 
The programs for the concerts to-night and the re 
mainder of the week and for Sunday next follow 
WEDNESDAY, JUNI 
Miscellaneous Nig 
Soloist, Miss Henrietta Michelson, piar { { Leopold Wink 
lurkish March Beethover 
Overture, Zampa Herold 
Spring Song Mendelssot 
Ronde d'Amour... Van Westerhout 
Piano Concerto, A minor (first nm ement Grieg 
Miss Henriett Miche 
Rhapsodie I 
Waltz, Donau Weibchen Stra 
Galop, Dash Wiega 
Overture, Die Meistersinger Wagne 
Invitation to the Dance Webe 
Entr’acte, Colombe ( nod 
Egyptian March Strat 
THURSDAY, JUNI 
Wagener Nig 
Soloists, Miss Jessie Shay, pian < \ R 
Franz K 
Overture, Star of the Nort! 
Suite, Gitanilla Lacor 
Piano Concerto, E major, ) M k 
Miss Jessie S$ 
Waltz, Freuet Euch des Lebens S 
Prelude, Parsifal \\ er 
Bacchanale, Tannhauser Wagne 
Walter’s Prize Song, Die Meistersinger Vag 
\ r I kK 
Song of the R edaughte 
Arriv f the ¢ 
Sor f Fricka 
Loge I N 
I f G \A 
1) R R 
I r lag I S ) 
i We r 
Sche Mids , Nig r . 
( r M S ‘ 
FRID TUNI 
Nig 
> A r > M H H ‘ 
Overture I c ( : 
Sele The | c Meyert 
I c m 1 : Wagne 
Ar Carme Rizet 
M Hele H 
S ct The Tr ete f Sakk Ny , 
I < \ S 
\ z, Acceleratior Strau 
Overture, Orphe oF bac 


Selection, Perichole 
Grand Duchess 


Offenbachiana 
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Offenbact 


ftenbact 


Overture, Leonore, N Beethoven 
War March, Rienzi Wagner 
SATURDAY, JUNI 
Pot r Night 
S sts—Mrs. I eth Hazard, soprar I 1 Winkler, pian 
Emile Le 
Light Cavalry S 
Selection, The Singing Girl Herbert 
Here’s to the Ross Krouse 
M I é H 
Intermezzo, Salome Lora 
Piano solo, Polonaise Weber-Lisz 
Le Winkle 
Waltz, Wellen und Wogen Straus 
March, King Cotton Sousa 
Overture, Mignor Thoma 
»ongs— 
Si Mes Vers Ava s Hal 
The Last Rosse ote 
W 
Hazard 
rhe Mosquito’s Par Whitney 
Selection, Florodora Stuart 
Galoy Tally-H Strau 
SUNDAY TUN 
S ed Nig 
S Mrs. Mildre I ‘ [ 
Overture, The Flying D W agne 
String Orchestra, Menuet I ( ( j 
p. so, No. 3 I ¢ 
Rhapsodie. No, 2 (t reque Lis 
Aria, Samson et Dalila S Saén 
Mr Mildred H r 
Peer Gynt Suite, N Grieg 
Waltz, Roses from the S Strauss 
Selection, Aida Verd 
rio, for horn, flute and Abe ed P. 
Mr. S ze, Mr. Kurt nd M S tze 
Kammen Ostrow k r 
Kaiser Marcl 








Commencing in 
January with 





HAROLD BAUER, 


AMERICAN TOUR, 1902. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


DATES NOW BOoxZXincG. 


For all particulars apply to GEO. W. STEWART, 120 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, } 


June 8, 1901 \ 


R. HUNEKER, having made my life a burden to 
me through many weary months by alleging me 





to be an Irishman, my good and dear friend 
Philip Hale must needs take up the running. Why this 
Savage persecution? I would rather be left to the tender 
mercy of my enemies—if I have any. A few weeks ago, 
speaking swiftly and of necessity roughly, I damned Paris 
as an even less musical city than London, and from time 
to time I damn all French music with the heartiest of 
damns. The consequence is that my brother Hale takes 
off all his clothes, and, wrapping a bath towel round his 
loins, runs amuck through the streets of Boston hoping 

What I say 
about French music is a matter of opinion. But what I 
say about Ffench concerts is a matter of fact. Go-to Paris 
at any time of the year—summer, winter, autumn or spring 


and you find the same operas running at the Grand 


it would seem to destroy me. Why? I ask. 


Opéra and at the Opéra Comique, with an occasional 
novelty thrown in. It is true that if the novelty happens 
to catch on, as did “Le Juif Polonais” and “Louise,” it is 
run for months, while the masterpieces are left almost un 
ouched; but that rather strengthens than weakens my case. 
Also, accepting, as I do, Hale’s formidable list of perform- 
ances of orchestral pieces as authentic and verifiable, what 
does it amount to? That musical Paris, with its permanent 
orchestras and cheap orchestral players, does not come out 
half so well as unmusical London, which has only one per 
manent orchestra, and where orchestral players exact the 

halfpenny possible in every case. Go to, cher Philip; 
take off the bath towel, put on your ordinary clothes, be- 
have yourself like a sane man and leave me alone! 


So much for my good friend Hale. Now to business. 


lhe business of the week has not been conan ‘Sarasate 
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PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Studios: Nos. 705-6 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


of its own, and the reply has invariably been that we had 





und Marx-Goldschmidt have played; Ysaye and Busoni 
have played; a new concern, totally unknown to me, called 
the “Artists’ Popular Concerts,” has come into existence, 
and the opera has gone on much as usual. Let me first of 
all deal with the artists and their popular concerts. Why 
such a title should have chosen I cannot guess, for I know 
nothing of the artists, nothing of their popularity, nothing 
of the Carlisle-Carr management, and until last Thursday 
nothing of their concerts. Now all I can say is that if all 
the concerts are as excellent as this first one, the associa- 
tion or combination has nothing to fear. A miniature or- 
-hestra conducted by a gentleman previously unknown to 
me, Johann Davids, played quite charmingly a number of 
little orchestral pieces, including Massenet’s “Le Dernier 
Sommeil de la Verg Maurice Farkoa, a gentleman I 
hope never to hear again, sang some so-called comic songs 
with a French accent and an abundant absence of humor 
R. C. Herz, announced to recite a very serious piece, “The 
Grave of the Hundred Head,” gave instead a humorous 
piece, and he gave it quite humorously. Then Mrs. Liza 
Lehmann, the composer of a sequence of songs called “The 
Daisy Chain,” came on to accompany that sequence, and 
she was accompanied by Miss Evangeline Florence, Mrs 
Marian Mackenzie, Joseph O’Mara and Denis O’Sullivan, 
who sang it. 


There is nothing at all to be said about Sarasate and 
Berthe Marx, but I will say it. He plays as well as ever 
and she plays as badly as ever. His tone remains perfectly 
lovely and perfectly cold, and the twain treated Beethoven 
as flippantly as they dared 


There is a great deal to be said about Dr. Villiers 
Stanford’s new opera, which I mentioned last week. We 
all based great hopes on it. For years we have all been 
asking why the English nation should not have an opera 


no operas to produce if we had one. Two or three years 
ago the present Government (since slightly altered in con- 
sequence of a trifling general election) was prepared to 
spend a million of the nation’s money—I understand the 
amount is five millions of your dollars—in buying merely 
the site for a national opera house. Then that good friend 
of his own family, Joseph Chamberlain, backed or (if you 
like it) forced by Messrs. Rhodes and Reit, brought about 
the South African war, and with the enormous increase 
of taxation all our hopes fell to the ground. The English 
taxpayer thinks nothing of spending a few hundred mil- 
lions to put money into the pockets of millionaires; but 
he may be depended upon to kick violently at spending a 
farthing on art. So all hopes of Government aid having 
faded, the only chance was to rouse so much interest in 
English opera that English financiers might come to think 
it a thing worth putting their money into. One scheme 
aiter another has been proposed; with more than one | 
have had the dishonor to be intimately connected; but so 
far nothing has come of them. At present a number of 
gentlemen connected with the present Covent Garden syn 
dicate are said to be considering yet another plan, and I 
wish them good luck. But, obviously, if the scheme was 
to have any degree of popular support it was advisable 
that any English opera produced just at this moment 
should be a good one, or at any rate a successful one 
Unfortunately, Covent Garden’s first speculation in 
English opera is not good, nor is it likely to be at all suc 
cessful. Dr, Stanford’s ““Much Ado About Nothing”’ is 
far too heavy to be a light opera and far too light to be 
a serious opera. It falls between the two stools. If only 
the composer could have made up his mind to be gracious 
and Sullivanesque throughout he might have written a 
work as artistically successful as “Shamus O’Brien” 
which I take to be the best opera ever written by an Irish 
man. But he could not. Everlastingly he breaks out 
into what can only be called a mock grand opera style, 
and these lapses consign his work to prompt oblivion 
But let us come to particulars. In the first place the 
libretto is as bad as any I know. It is by a writer of pan 
tomimes called Julian Sturgis, and to do the gentleman 
full credit it is crammed fuli of all the inconsequences and 
absurdities which, in England at least, we have learned to 
associate with pantomimes. Mr. Sturgis has taken Shake 
speare’s play, and for no reason whatever has altered 
scenes and Shakespeare’s very lines, and he has also gone 
so far as to alter the character of Shakespare’s characters 
(if one may say so) without helping the composer one 
little bit. We all know Benedick in the original; a fine 
airy, purely fantastic personage, but honorable and cour 
ageous, a chap one cannot exactly despise. If Mr. Stur 
gis had only copied him out of any good edition of the plays 
all might have gone well with him gut it was not for 
this writer of pantomimes to do anything of the sort. He 
must needs lay violent hands on him and twist him out of 
shape and make him a blackguard and a cad. Poor 
Benedick is told by Beatrice that he is the Prince’s jester, 
that the Prince laughs at him and beats him and that he 
is a villain. Afterward he is compelled to hear Claudio 
and the Prince say that he is a coward who never fights 
unless he is compelled to, and then he fights with a pale 
face. Poor Hero is turned into something not very dis- 
Poor Claudio is given words to sing 
Even Dogberry does 


tant from a cocotte 
that make a complete foo] of kim 
not escape unscathed. He is introduced by someone as 
the ‘“‘constable rich in language.” Lord help us! 

as _aside from | the se, which may be styled carp 


But to turn 
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ing criticisms, the whole story has been taken from the 
purely fantastic atmosphere in which it was possibie for 


it to exist and has been thrust into a modern, everyday, 
twentieth century, stagy atmosphere, in which it becomes 
ridiculous. In the original Claudio, finding out the dread- 
ful mistake he has made about Hero, promises to marry 
Leonato’s niece; and he does marry a figure whom he 
supposes to be Leonato’s niece and the figure turns out 
This is medieval light comedy. It 
He improves on Shakespeare. 


to be Hero herself 
does not suit Mr. Sturgis. 
Hero is brought forth from the tomb by the Friar, and 
Perhaps Dr. Stan 
perhaps he wished to imitate 


Claudio is almost frightened to death. 
ford is to blame for this; 
Gounod’s “Romeo et Juliette’—that dreadfully tedious 
opera so beloved of Covent Garden and Mr. Grau. Any- 
how, this is a sufficient example of the way in which 
Shakespeare's play has been treated. It ought never to 
have been touched at all; but if it was to be touched, some 
sort of reverence and reason should have been preserved 


As for the music, it is, like the curate’s egg, good in 
parts. Unluckily those parts are few and far between 
The opening is as dull as dull can be; the imitation of an 
old world part song is simply excruciating. The minuet 
in the first act is very poor—I could teach a kangaroo to 
write better stuff—but the Morris dance is good: it is 
full of life 
tween the different people simply set one off laughing 


and really invented. The conversations be 


as soon as they begin. Dr. Stanford is a master of the 
art of writing scores which look well on paper; he really 
orchestrates excellently—his music sings out full and rich, 
or strident, or delicate and fanciful, just as he wishes; 
but he seems to have no notion of writing for the human 
voice. He almost appears to take a devilish delight in 
giving every word its wrong accent He sets down 
phrase after phrase that it is impossible or next to im- 
possible for any singer to howl with impunity. I really 
cannot take the trouble to give instances of this—why 
should I do so, seeing that the opera will probably be for- 
gotten before this appears in print?—but anyone who 
blows in § shillings on the score and plays it through will 
find examples in abundance. (This is, unfortunately 
shocking language to use.) The second act is pretty until 
Dr. Stanford tries to bring off a great duet in the “Tris- 
tan” manner, and then he comes to the ground with a 


1 


frightful thump. The third act contains some good and 


some bad stuff. The bell and organ effects are already 
stale and here they are not even well done. Claudio’s 
denunciation of Hero is poverty-stricken rhodomontade; 
but Leonato’s exclamations afterward are wonderfully 
pathetic The last act is best of all; the Dogberry 
music is witty—oh, far wittier than anything Sullivan ever 
wrote!—it is pretty and it comes off admirably. The 
whole thing closes with the part song from the opening, 
and one comes away feeling bored to death and sure that 
this is not the opera 


getting a house of our own 


to revive our hopes of ultimately 
Joun F. RuNcCIMAN. 


“The Invincible Eagle March.”’ 


This is the name of John Philip Sousa’s latest march, 
and it promises to become one of the most popular of 
his compositions. It is brought out in excellent style of 
the John Church Company. Sousa’s Band is playing 
“The Invincible Eagle March” with great success at the 
Pan-American Exposition. 





Frank Christianer, of the executive force of Sousa’s 
Band, sailed for Europe last Saturday. He will spend 
some weeks in England and Scotland, arranging the pre- 
liminary details of the band’s engagements in those coun- 
tries. Mr. Christianer will remain abroad the greater 
part of the summer. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ROMANTICISM IN MUSIC. 


N the course of an interesting address delivered at the 
[ inauguration of his new conservatory of music at 
Sydenham, Gustav Ernest dealt with the rise of the 
romantic school of music. He laid stress on the effect 
which the French Revolution had on the minds of men. 
‘The air was full of romanticism, which simply meant the 
tendency to break down the barriers of tradition, and lead 
human thought into newer, truer, wider channels. In the 
romantic poetic school of Germany, which really gave the 
name to the whole movement, the idea at first found artis 
tic expression. Its entry into music it held with the ‘Heroic’ 
Symphony of Beethoven, that work which had been di- 
rectly inspired by, and originally called after, the great cen- 
tral figure of the whole movement, Napoleon, and with 
which Beethoven once and for all threw off the trammels 
of conventionality, opening up to music a perspective of 
undreamt of possibilities. The ‘Heroic’ Symphony is the 
herald voice that proclaims the dawn of a new day; it is 
the musical embodiment of the spirit of revolution. Thus 
is Beethoven, by virtue of his having completed and put 
the finishing touches to the classical forms as handed 
down by Mozart and Haydn, the last and greatest of 
classicists, thus is he, at the same time, by virtue of the 
new spirit which he knew how to breathe into these forms, 
the first of the romanticists—the first, but not the only one, 
for the new principle is too powerful for one man to have 
exhausted its possibilities. Schubert, Schumann, Mendels- 
sohn and Weber now appear almost simultaneously, all ro- 
manticists to the core, yet in each the spirit of the age 
working in a different way. 

“What I want to show you is how the great ideas 
which were main factors in the evolutionary and revo- 
lutionary processes through which the world has gone 
found their expression in music, how the latter invari 
ably represents them in all their various aspects. Schu 
mann’s romanticism is the most direct, and, as such, the 
unconscious expression of his nature, but it is, at the 
same time, the conscious protest against the shallowness 
of the music which, as it were, the satyr-play after the 
tremendous tragedy unrolled in Beethoven’s works, was 


gaining a constantly firmer hold on the people Rossini 
in opera, and a dozen times worse than that the Herz, 
Kalkbrenner, Dussek, &c., for the piano reigns supreme 
reaction that has set in 


Schumann fully realizes the 


against the depth, the tragic intensity of Beethoven's 
later outpourings His magazine is founded to combat 
the evil. But his strongest weapons are his compositions 
They are a call to arms, sounding the alarm, waking up 
the lethargic world to the threatening danger. Can we 
wonder, then, that in his early works, all of which were 
written for the piano, his romanticism is here and there 
somewhat overaccentuated? Can we, on the other hand, 
wonder that, as he grew older, the natural reaction set in 
that made him, as it were, a classicist in spite of himsel 


Mendelssohn, or 


the other hand, is a classicist by birth 
and education, his bringing up tending to the classical, 
yet so strong is the romantic spirit of the age that he 
cannot resist its intoxicating influence He becomes a 
romanticist in spite of himself. If Schumann tones down 
the romantic feeling of his later works by molding them 
in the classical forms, Mendelssohn puts fresh life into 
the classical forms, especially that of the oratorio, by fill- 
ing them with the spirit of romanticism 

“Schumann quite consistently looked for help in the war 
he waged among the kindred spirit of the sister art, poet 
ry. The influence of the great romantic writers, Jean Paul, 
Byron, Hoffmann, Ruckert, shows itself more or less di 
rectly in all his earlier works 
turned away from them. 
romantic aspect of nature. The picturesque scenery and 
life of Scotland inspired him to his Scottish, those of 
Italy to his Italian symphony. 


Mendelssohn, again, rather 
He finds his inspiration in the 


A visit to the lonely storm 
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tossed islands of the Hebrides gives the impulse to his 
Works like ‘The 
Midsummer 


magnificent ‘Fingal’s Cave’ Overture 


Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage,’ ‘The 
Night’s’ Overture, though they all have some literary as- 
sociation, yet echo one and all the voices of nature, be it 
the midnight life in the moonlit glen or the ocean’s mighty 
expanse, lulled to sleep and awakened by its playmates, the 
winds. See, now, how each of these two men, representa- 
tives of the same principle exponents Of the same Cause, 


yet has his special mission—Schumann to fight the battles 


of romanticism, Mendelssohn to tone down its eccentrici 
ties, its occasional crudities, and thus make it more palat- 
able even to the conservatism of the older school 


Schubert is If Schumann 


Mendelssohn in nature, 


‘Again, see how different 
seeks inspiration in literature 
Schubert seeks it nowhere, for with him it is there all the 
time So ceaseless, indeed, is its flow in him that the 
popular legend would have it that he wrote his works in 


a state of clairvoyance, that they came to him, as direct 


messages from the Creator of all things. Schubert's mu- 
sic is simply the expression of the national spirit, or, bet- 
ter, of the popular mind; of its strength and weakness, 
its vividity and sentimeniality, its depth and naivete. 


There is none of the reflectiveness of Schumann, none of 
the polish and learnedness of Mendelssohn in it. What be, 


a child of the people, feels, he expresses exactly as he 


feels it. His dances are real dances, such as the Austrian 
peasant folk dance of an evening to the sound of a guitar 
or fiddle. In his larger works he adopts classical torms 
from sheer force of habit, but within these forms he al- 


lows his fancy free rein, losing often all sense of propor- 


tion in so doing. There is a voice within him that is 
singing all the time, and his music simply echoes that 
voice. Schubert is the spirit of music itself become flesh. 


Now see how wonderfully things are ordained. Romanti- 


cism is the keynote of the time, romanticism becomes the 
keynote of its musi And note how, after Beethoven 
has paved the w Ly nm every directior each one of the 
great masters I owing n tink vely € é n one 
of the princip branche f our ar ind succeeds in 
awakening it to new life, Schumann in his piano works, 
Schubert in his songs, Mendelssohn in his oratorios 
Only on one single branch the new idea has not worked 
ts wonders yet, and, lo and behold, there mes Weber, 

d with his ‘Freischitz’ performs the n the first 
romantic opera—designedly romantic opera—greets a de- 
delighted world! Can anyone believe that this nothing 
but a series cf coincidences, nothing but pure accident? 
Accident that once the romantic idea has taken a firm 
enough hold on the popular mind, at once the men are 
there to give musical expression to it? Accident that 
each of these men represents the principle from a different 
side and from a different point of view Accident that 
each represents it most completely and perfectly in a dif- 
ferent branch? 

‘And now let us cast a glance at our own time Full of 
stirring events at is has been, yet none has happened that 


can compare in importance with those we have spoken of 
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before. Let us see, then, what are the predominant fea- 
tures of it, and in how far they are mirrored in our music. 
Its first and foremost characteristic is materialism, material- 
ism which in the race of life keeps its eye steadfastly fixed 
on the one longed-for goal of success, which well knows 
that to win it we must be doing,‘not dreaming, and that we 
shall gain it all the more surely if we look at things from 
the practical and the material side, leaving all spiritual 
ideal considerations entirely out of sight. But there is an- 
other principle which every day finds new disciples, a 
principle which represents the reaction against materialism, 
one in which our innate longing after a higher ideal finds 
expression. Just as the famous astronomer, who, after de- 
claring in his writings that he had searched heaven and 
earth, and had found no trace of God, on his death bed 
confessed that he after all believed that there must be a 
God, so there are millions of people at whose hearts the 
skepticism is eating, who have seen their old 


worm ol 
ideals one after the other shattered to pieces, and yet who 
feel that life were indeed an empty word if there were 
nothing beyond its actualities. 

‘You have only to go to the meetings of our ethical so- 
cieties, the Spiritualists, the Faith Healers, the Christian 
Scientists, and whatever else they may call themselves, to 
Materialism, then, 
idealism, the 


meet such people in their thousands. 
and this its very antithesis, this indefinite 
child of skepticism, seem to me the main characteristics of 
our age. And, now, who are the two principal figures in 
our musical life? Wagner and Brahms. And what are the 
principal characteristics of their work? Exactly the same 
as those of our time, materialism, or as it is called in its 
application to art, realism in Wagner, mysticism in 
3rahms, Wagner making music the handmaiden of the 
word and the scene, ever trying to attain the most realistic 
effects from it, Brahms’ music the very essence of idealism, 
the expression of an intense longing after an ideal, the 
more unattainable, the more indefinite it is, music, so 
world-removed, or, if one may say so, so immaterial that 
it forms the strongest possible contrast to the realistic sen- 
sualism of Wagner. And so we find music again the echo 
of those ideals which have been most instrumental in giv- 
ing a specific character to the times.”—London Musical 


Standard 








Minne Humphryes, 
Following are some recent press notices for Minne 
Humphryes, soprano: 


at Presbyterian Church by Mrs. Minne Humphryes 
Mrs. Humphryes is 


The concert 
was one of the finest ever heard in this city 


always a great favorite, and the large audience last evening showed 


ypreciation of her singing by continued applause.—Mans 


field (Ohio) Shield. 


great ay 


Minne Humphryes, the soprano, was a great success, and the 
Brooklyn Citizen, 


er valuable assistance 


club hopes again to have 
The concert was a big success, and especially fine was the sing- 
ing of Minne Humphryes, soprano.—Letonia (Ohio) Reporter. 
Miss Fox PreseNtep witH A D1amMonp Pin.—The piano 


pupils of Miss Daisy Louise Fox gave an ensemble recital 
on the evening of June 6, at Baldwin Hall, Louisville, Ky. 
Miss Fox herself was presented with a diamond pin and 
many bouquets by her generous pupils. Miss Fox formerly 


resided at Washington, D. C., and is now one of the suc- 


cessful teachers of the South. 
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ALBERTO LAURENCE 
PUPILS’ SONG RECITAL. 


SCORE of pupils, some of them well-known singers, 
participated in a concert in Knabe Hall, Monday 
evening, doing honor to themselves and Alberto Laurence, 
who, now well on to four score of years, is yet active and 
busy. . 

Miss Pope, Dr. Lawson and Mr. Weismann opened the 
thirty numbers promptly at 8 o’clock with the trio from 
“Attila,” singing with good effect; then Baritone Duguid, 
with promising voice, a fine high G, sang “My Queen” very 
well; later the “Bedouin Love Song” was most effectively 
sung by him, with style and sonorous voice. 

Miss Ready sang Becker’s “Springtide”’ 
with good effect; and, too, she looked well; she was fol- 
lowed by young Miss Weismann, who sang Chaminade’s 
dificult “Summer” with pronounced effect. She is mu- 
sical and intelligent. In part 2 she gave Pease’s little 
ballad, ‘“‘Aye,” with charming grace and chic. 

“King of the Winds Am I” was sung in popular style 
by Baritone Lenane, Jr., and Buck’s “Come Where the 
Lindens Bloom” later called forth applause. A_ strik- 
ing looking blonde, Miss Landon, took the attention of 
all through her singing of “Love’s Flight.” She has a 
voice of promise. Avery Belvor has had extended ex- 
perience both at home and abroad, having recently re- 
“Even Bravest Hearts,” from “Faust,” 
His voice is true and 


without notes 


turned, and sings 
with much expression and effect. 
flexible, and his trill at the end took the audience by sur- 
prise. ‘For a Dream’s Sake,” by Cowen, was also pleas- 
ing. A girlish figure was Miss Fox, with an astonishingly 
big voice, singing Adams’ “Shining Light” so well that 
she got a hearty encore. In her we have a coming singer. 

Dr. Lawson’s “Salve Dimora,” from “Faust,” was one 
of the gems of the evening. Though studying of late 
with that excellent singer and teacher, Galloway, he was 
some time with Laurence, and owes much to him. His 
high C, clear and beautiful, pure style and repose, much 
ef which he gets from Galloway, quite caught the audi- 
ence. 

An important feature of the concert was Miss Pope, 
who sang in four numbers, two solos and two ensem- 
bles. She possesses a rich and strong voice, clear and 
true, with facility of execution and ease of manner. She 
sang “With Verdure Clad” and Schira’s “Sognai” in ar- 
tistic fashion, and the former was especially noteworthy 
for the clean technic and excellent interpretation. The 
audience gave her much appreciative applause. Mrs. 
Sutphen sings with especially good enunciation and has 
a voice of enjoyable quality. She sang with much feel- 
ing, and was followed by Miss Llewllyn, a coloratura 
soprano, who, though indisposed, still gave the audience 
a sample of her voice and style in Dell’ Acqua’s ‘“Vilan- 
elle’; her range and strength are features of her voice, 
though the trill and general flexibility are specially wor- 
thy of mention. She sang the staccatti with dainty 
grace, later showing still greater range in “Chanson 
Provengale,”’ and singing everything from memory with 
perfect enunciation, so that all understood her words. 
She is a musical nature, and should attain to prominence 
with further study. Baritone Weismann got a rousing 
encore after a love ditty by Fancher. He has a rich 
voice, well worthy special attention and pleasing appear- 
ance—Mr. Laurence states that both parents of Miss and 
Mr. Weissman were pupils of his not so many years 
agone. 

With Miss Pope, Weismann united in an Abt duet, 
singing with unity and expression, and they were fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Koch, who sang without the notes, and 
pleased. A pretty voice has a young business man, Mr. 
Thedford; it sounded fresh and expressive in the ballad, 
“Eileen Aroon,” by Moore. 

Mr. Laurence came on next to sing the duet from 
“Martha” with Dr. Lawson, and received such a demonstra- 
tion from the audience that it must have recalled old days 
when he held the boards in opera and concert. He sang 


enjoyably, his high F at the close surprising everyone. 
Here is ‘an example of the right vocal art, preserving a 
voice a generation longer than with most singers—com- 
ment sufficient on the art as taught by Maestro Laurence. 

“Fear Not Ye, O Israel,” sung by Miss Butterfield, was 
well done, with excellent enunciation and style; she was 
followed by Mrs. Beveridge, whose breath control and 
clean cut expression, as well as the daintiness of concep- 
tion, showed the artist. All these qualities shone ferth in 
Arne’s classic Old English “Come, Rosalind.” 

Mrs. Sutphen sang “The Rosary” with deep feeling and 
sympathetic voice; she is an excellent artist 

The evening closed with the “Good Night” quartet from 
“Martha,” in which Miss Pope again sang, with Miss But- 
terfield, Dr. Lawson and Mr. Weismann, and Mr. Laurence 
was at once surrounded by many friends and admirers, 
who congratulated him heartily on the success of his pupils, 
and the high artistic picture presented in his pupils’ song 


recital. F. W. 


Riesberg was at the piano. 


Mme. Von Klenner at Lakewood. 


Madame Von Klenner, the celebrated vocal teacher, will 
open her summer sciiool at Lakewood, on Lake Chau- 
tauqua, July 1. 

The announcement of a teacher of Madame Von Klen- 
ner’s reputation locating at the most beautiful spot on the 
lake will be received with pleasure by many students anx- 
ious to continue their studies during the summer, where 
the climate is cool and healthful. 


Emit Hormann.—Loudon G. Charlton announces that 
Emil Hofmann, the eminent baritone, who made some nota- 
ble appearances in America last winter, will return to this 
country in the early fall for the season 1901-2. Mr. Hof- 
mann sailed for Europe in April to resume, for the sum- 
mer, his operatic work in Saxony, and to fill engagements 
and Leipsic, and for song re- 
His first bookings on this 


for oratorio at Bad Elster 
citals at Dresden and Berlin. 
side begin in October. Mr. Hofmann is distinguished for 
his lieder interpretations as well as for his oratorio work 
His voice, while rich and powerful, is sympathetic and has 


the true ring. 


William C. Carl has been engaged to give an organ re- 
cital at the Lutheran Church, Bethlehem, Pa 





Music of the Masters 
$5.00 worth of the world’s $1.00 


best music for *% % 


Ghe Oliver Ditson Company’s 
Classic Series of Songs and 
$1.00 per volume. 


iano Solos, 





Each volume contains 25 or mere compositions selected from the best works 
of at least 20 different composers, which would cost in the sheet-music 
edition, at 5% discount, not less than $5.00. The music is identical with 
the sheet-music edition, being printed from the same plates. For description 
and contents of volumes send for Description Circular A, Bocks of Songs; 
Description Circular B, Books of Piano Solos. Sold by leading dealers “every- 
where.’ Musical publications of all publishers carried in stock. Musical 
Instruments of every description. Write for special prices on sheet music. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
C. H. Ditson @ Co., New York, J.E.Ditson @ Co., Phila. 
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G. SCHIRMER "2" 


Collection of Standard Operas. 
COMPLETE VOCAL SCORES. 
Edition de Luxe, in cloth. $1.00 extra. 





Aida. Verdi. (Italian and English), 4 ° . $2.00 
Amice Fritz. Mascagni. (Italian and. English), ‘ ° . 2.00 
Barber of Seville. Rossini. (Italian and English), - 1.50 
Cavalleria Rusticana. Mascagni. (Italian pe Engiish), - 1.80 
Carmen. Bizet. (french and English), e ‘ - 2.0 
Faust. Gounod. (Italian and English), 1.50 
Fiving Dutchman. Wagner. (German and English), 1.50 
Lohengrin. Wagner. (German and oe ish), ta 
Lucia di Lammermoor. Donizetti. (Italian Sed English), - 1,00 
Mignon. Thomas. (Frenchand English) . - 2.00 
Romeo and /uliet. Gounod. (rene? s and English), . . e - 2.00 
Samson and Delilah. Saint-Saéns. (English), . ° ° - 2.50 
Tannhduser. Wagner. (German and English), ° - 1.50 
La Traviata. Verdi. (Italianand English), . . ‘ ° = 
o i 


di Trovatore. Verdi. (Italianand English), . e e 
g@ Others in preparation. 


Send for Catalogue of SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY 
EDITION of Musical Classics. 








PLATON 


BROUNOF 


Voice Caltare, Coaching, Piano. 


LECTURE-RECITALS cre ano music. 


Vocal Solo, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 
10 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
$10,000. Largest and finest collection in the world. 
Send for a copy of our Catalog, o— issued, Bey mj 
Biographies, Ae -simile Labels, Easy Terms. 


LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams Street, CHICAGO 





@Mrs. Laurence Weakley, 
CONTRALTO. 


610 N. Srw Sraeer, 
8T. JOSEPH, MO. 








CONCERT DIRECTION 


ROBERT STRAKOSCH 


56 Rus La Bruyere, PARIS. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








MUSIC IN ST. PAUL. 


Sr. Paut Orrice 
825 Hacue AVENUE, 
June 16, 1go1. ) 
OMMENCEMENT exercises at the schools and col- 
> leges of music and closing recitals in the studiqs 
are marking the first days of June and bringing out a 
large number of graduates and teachers 
Minneapolis, on account of its two large schools, the 
Johnson School of Music and the Northwestern Con- 
servatory, are making a splendid showing, and pupils have 
been presenting recital programs the past week of gen- 
uine merit 
The seventeenth annual commencement of the North- 
western School will be held at the Lyceum Theatre, where 
the pupils of Miss Sans Souci, Mr. Ober-Hoffer, Mrs. 
Durkee, Mr. Christiansen and Mr. Marshall will present 
an artistic program 
Miss Margaret A. Gilmor, a pupil of Mr. Ober-Hoffer, 
is the prize piano pupil for best interpretation, and Miss 
Mae Cole, in voice, at the Northwestern Conservatory 
Both young ladies gave their closing recital last week 
Some of the advanced pupils of Mrs. Vina Avery Smith 
will present several scenes from “Martha,” June 17, at 
St. John’s Hall. Miss Florence Buck will sing the title 
role; Mrs. Frederick Taber, contralto; John Jaeger, 
tenor, and Earl Wetherbee, bass, and Ernest G. Council, 
baritone 
The Orpheus Male Quartet, assisted by Mrs. Vina 
Avery Smith, soprano, and George H. Fairclough, or- 
ganist, made its début on Monday evening, June 3, at 
Central Presbyterian Church, and presented a good pro 
gram 
Miss Francesca Bendeke will return next month to her 
home in Minneapolis after spending four years abroad, 
studying the violin with Gustav Hollaender, of Berlin. 


Crosby Hopps, assisted by thirty of his pupils, gave a 
concert Wednesday evening, in Lyndaly Congregational 
Church, Minneapolis, assisted by Ray Ponsonby, pianist. 


Miss Alcott and Miss Hope will leave the latter part of 
next week for the East; both ladies will visit the Buffalo 
Exposition, Miss Hope attending the National Music 
Teachers’ Association Convention, which occurs at Put-in- 
Bay in July 

A reception will be given to the Alumni Association of 
the Northwestern Conservatory of Music to be held 
Thursday evening, June 13, at Conservatory Hall. The 
officers are: President, F. M. Christiansen, '94; vice-presi- 
dent, Margaret Cowles, ’98; secretary, Robert L. Schofield, 
‘99; treasurer, Pearl Fritz, ’9o. 

The Golden Jubilee of Bishop Cretin’s establishment of 
the St. Paul diocese will be celebrated in a fitting manner 


= BAND 


Office: AAstor Court Building, New ork, 








Eighteenth Semi-Annual and Fifth Transcontinental Tour. 





Monday, June 10, to Saturday, July 6, 


INCLUSIVE, 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 


on the morning of July 2, at the Hill Seminary, when 
High Mass will be sung by the united choirs of the two 
cities, under the direction of John F. Gehan, director of 
music of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Danz’s Orchestra will as 
sist as accompaniment to Gounod’s Third Mass. On the 
evening of July 3 the same body of singers will give a 
masse concert at the Auditorium. A mixed program of 
chorus, solo and orchestra numbers will 
GERTRUDE SANS SOUCI 


be given 


Guilmant Organ School Concert. 

The students of the Guilmant Organ School will give 
a public recital under the direction of William C. Carl 
to-morrow (Thursday) afternoon, June 20, at 4:30 o'clock, 
in the “Old First” Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue 
and Twelfth street, New York, with Andreas Schneider, 
baritone, as soloist. The concert will be free to the pub- 
lic and admission without card. 

This will terminate the school year, which has been 
successful in every particular. The examinations are be- 
ing held this week on Wednesday and Thursday morn- 
ings. During the season eight recitals have already been 
given, and in addition the students have had the excep- 
tional advantage of practical work in playing the church 
service, under Mr. Carl's personal tutoring, the class 
meeting each week of the spring term. The school will 
reopen for the coming season on October 14, after Mr 
Carl’s return from Europe. Among the students who 
will play at the public concert this week Thursday after- 
noon are H. E. Woodstock, New Haven; M. M. Hutch- 
inson, Montpelier, Vt.; Miss Ruth Wallace, New York; 
Daniel Lang, New York; Mrs. Gertrude E. McKellar, 
New York; H. S. Schweitzer, Bethlehem, Pa.; Miss Mary 
H, Gillies) New York; H. E. S. Wilson, Hoboken, 
N. J., and Miss Edna C. Tilley, Newport, R. I 


To Be E. M. Bowman’s Assistant Organist During His 
Summer Vacation. 

Edgar C. Sherwood, organist at the Church of Our 
Saviour, Brooklyn, one of the most talented and skillful of 
Mr. Bowman's’ organ students, is to play the organ at the 
Baptist Temple during the latter’s absence this summer 
Mr. Sherwood will begin his duties the first Sunday in 
July. 


A List of Musical Societies, 


The first edition of the American Musical Club Direc- 
tory was brought out by C. Fletcher King in 1899. Mr 
King long had felt that such a book was badly needed, 
and the first issue embodied his labors of several years 
As soon as the book appeared it was recognized as a 
most useful volume and received the commendation of 
many musicians and others. It was found accurate and 
well arranged, carrying out fully the purposes for which 
it was intended. Mr. King saw that his book could be 
materially improved by widening its scope, so he began a 
systematic work to cover the whole country. He did a 
vast amount of correspondence and enlisted the co-opera- 
tion of musical people everywhere. The result was that 
in 1900 he published a much larger work than he brought 
out the year before. In the compilation of the 1900 
edition he utilized the information which had been fur- 
nished him by correspondents in every city of any im- 
portance in the United States. Mr. King spared no pains 
to make the directory complete in every respect. The 
contents of the book were indexed so that the reader 
could at a glance find the name of any musical club or 
association. The accuracy of the work won the praise 
of everyone who had occasion to consult it. For months 
Mr. King has been working diligently on the 1901 edi- 
tion, which will be a great improvement on its prede- 
cessors. It will prove all that can be desired in a publi- 
cation of its kind. It is indeed the only book of the kind 
published in the United States. From time to time vari- 
ous persons have announced their purpose to bring out 
a directory of music clubs, societies and musicians, but 
none has fulfilled his promise. Irresponsible parties have 
gone so far as to advertise extensively their prospective 
publication, collecting money in advance, and failing to 
carry out their part of the contract. It is well that the 









public should be warned against these bogus publishers 


Mr. King having faithfully kept all his promises and hav- 
ing brought out a valuable book, he deserves the support 


w 


of the public 


OCAL INSTRUCTION.—A prominent vocal teacher 

of New York, remaining at home this summer, will 

have vacancy for a few good voices. Terms reduced. Ad- 
dress Voice, care of MusIcaL CourRIER 


i 


ANTED—A bright business woman, who has some 

experience in the line of management of musical or 

dramatic artists; clever correspondent, quick witted, and 

with some knowledge of musical affairs Address ““Man- 
ager,” care of this paper 

- 
IANIST with established concert reputation or with 
large teaching connection wanted by leading New 


York music school, to head and develop piano department. 


Address CuHartes F. Peters, No. 1 Maiden lane, New 
York city 
> 

ADIES and gentlemen who read music are invited to 
g sing in the Volunteer Vested Choir at the Sunday 
afternoon summer service of Saint Michael’s Episcopal 
Church, Amsterdam avenue and Ninety-ninth street. Ad- 
dress James Pearce organist, Yonkers N Y.; or the 


church after service 
> 


EACHERS, ATTENTION! vacation earning made 
easy; voice and piano teachers in every State can 
add hundreds to their income by establishing connection 
with high commissions with leading New York music 
school. For particulars address CHARLES FraNcIS PETERS, 
No. 1 Maiden lane, New York city. 
a SO 
HE conductor of a Berlin singing society, well versed 
also in orchestral conducting, who has given con- 
certs in Berlin with great success and received excellent 
criticisms, would like to*take the place of director of 
a mixed or male chorus and to establish himself at the 
same time as teacher of the vocal art in a conservatory. 
References can be obtained from Prof. Dr. Joseph 
Joachim, director, and Prof. Adolph Schulze, head of the 
vocal department of the Royal High School of Music, at 
Berlin, and from Otto Floersheim, Berlin, W. Linkstrasse 
17, in whose care letters on the subject should be ad- 
dressed under the heading of “Conductor.” 


HENRI G. Scott, 


BASSO. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS. 


14 BE. 424 Street, NEW YORK. 
2117 N. 20th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





ADDRESS 





THIS SPACE IS TO BE DEVOTED TO THE INSERTION OF 


PORTRAITS OF SUCCESSFUL 





EDGAR C. SHERWOOD. 
E. M. BOWMAN. Trivy sea, Stolaway Hall, New York. 


Organist and Conductor Baptist Temple Choir Brooklyn. 











GODOWSKY. 


Under the Management of HERMANN WOLFF, Flottwell Strasse, 1 BERLIN, W., Germany. 





Manager for England and Dependencies: HUGO GOERLITZ, 119 New Bond Street, LONDON, England, 


Engaged by the London Philharmonic Orchestra for June 20th. 





Recitals in London, St. James’ Hall, May 31st and June 12th. 
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A MISTAKE IN TRAINING. 


N this generation, when the aim of many teachers is to 
| make study a delight to children, there is one feature 
of piano playing which is often neglected, namely, the 
reading of compositions in keys of many sharps and flats. 
By some systems, pupils are taught to read equally well 
in all keys, and such methods are to be commended, but 
the average teacher, in selecting a repertory for children, 
chooses only such works as have two, three, or possibly 
four, sharps or flats in their signatures. 

Consequently composers write easy pieces in so-called 
easy keys, and publishers, if presented with simple pieces 
in unfamiliar keys, promptly reject them on the ground, 
taken reasonably enough from experience, that there is no 
demand for such works. Therefore, even those pupils 
whose training has been correct have but little musical lit- 
erature of this kind from which to draw, and thus from 
lack of practice are prone to become like those whose edu- 
cation has not been extended beyond the keys of A and E 
flat, unless the teachers have a watchful eye over this im- 
portant point. 

The result of a training that is insufficient in this respect 
is that a pupil of ordinary ability, being confronted with a 
Wagner score or even a hymn with six flats, is appalled at 
its very appearance, and becoming hopelessly confused, 
blunders blindly to his own distress and that of his hear- 
ers, sometimes flatting C and F, and sometimes not, as his 
mind may fancy or his fingers may lead him. 

Let pupils be so taught that there shall be no such 
distinction as to make them say easy keys and difficult 
keys. All keys of one mode are formed alike, and should 
be considered similar. There is no teacher who in scale 
work would be.so negligent as to instruct only in the 
keys of C and G and F. Let the pupils, then, be made 
to employ the knowledge which they acquire in the prac- 
tice of scales. If they are so thoughtless that, in playing 
the scale of seven sharps, they think they are striking C 
when in reality it is B sharp, let them name the notes as 
they play them until they become thoroughly familiar 
with the notes on the piano as associated with the notes 
on the staff. When they have reached this point they are 
ready to be given simple pieces in any key. 


M. B. WIL LIs. 








servatory will soon have a new building. Students from 
fifteen States and forty-five different towns are enrolled 
upon the records for the coming years. 








Theodore Van Yorx. 


The following paragraphs are about Theodore Van 
Yorx’s singing in Binghamton and Stamford: 

Theodore Van Yorx, the tenor, gave the “Eliland Cycle,” by 
Von Fielitz, which consists of ten short poems, the words being by 
Karl Stieler—dealing with the secret love of a monk for the fair 
nun Irmingard; its discovery by the abbot, and the subsequent 
denouncement of the monk by him. Mr. Van Yorx’s command- 
ing stage appearance and the sympathetic quality of his voice 
combined to make his rendition of this piece one of the most de- 
hightful of the evening. His range is remarkable, but beneath the 
surface is an evidence of strength and sympathy which holds the 
auditor entranced.—Binghamton Leader, June 6, 1901. 

Theodore Van Yorx, the tenor, captivated the audience by his 
interpretation of the beautiful “Eliland Song Cycle,” a collection 
of ten short poems dealing with the secret love of a monk for the 
fair nun Irmingard; its discovery by the abbot, and the subsequent 
denouncement of the monk by him. His dramatic ability and the 
sweetness of his voice were shown especially in the four poems 
entitled “Roses,” “Secret Greetings,” “Dreams” and “Anathema,” 
and the climax of “Resignation’’ was both inspiring and grand. 
His appearance this evening is anticipated with great pleasure by 
those who were present yesterday.—Binghamton Republican. 

Mr. Van Yorx’s voice is a highly trained tenor, possessing the 
qualities of sweetness, sympathy and power. These, with dramatic 
vitality and artistic intelligence of a manifestly high order easily 
account for the distinction he has achieved in his profession. 
Stamford (Conn.) Daily Advocate, May 10, 1901. 








Springfield Convention. 

Governor Yates arranged to welcome delegates who 
arrived in Springfield, Ill., recently, to attend the State 
Music Teachers’ Convention and Musical Festival, which 
will continue until Friday. The artists who consented to 
appear last evening at the opening concert were: Mrs. 
Ada Markland Sheffield, Chicago, soprano; Mrs. Ella 
Kirkham, Chicago, contralto; Miss Blanche Deering, Chi- 
cago, pianist; Miss Florence Chamberlain, Chicago, vio- 
linist; J. B. Barnaby, Springfield, baritone; Louis Rollo, 
Chicago, tenor; Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago, pianist; 
Francis Moore, Chicago, organist. As a place of meeting 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church has-been selected. 
The program includes three lectures and seven concerts. 





The American School of Opera. 


What the Bostonians think of the good work which is 
being done by William G. Stewart’s American School of 
Opera is shown by the following letter from one of their 
foremost representatives: 

New York, June 4, 1901. 
William G. Stewart, Director American School of Opera, Berkeley 

Lyceum, New York City: 

My Dear Mr. Srewart—We take this opportunity of compli- 
menting you on the splendid practical results accomplished by your 
School of Opera during the first year of its existence, and gladly 
bear testimony to its advantages as a training school for those 
desirous of following a professional career in opera. 

We are more than pleased with the graduates of your institution 
who have become members of the Bostonians, and will gladly avail 
ourselves in the future of the opportunity for engaging singers who 
have pursued a course of study under your a oe With best 
. H. MacDoracn. 


wishes always, Yeon, v very y sneaedy, 





Death of Otto Gemunder. 

Otto Gemiinder, youngest son of the late George Ge- 
miinder, the famous violin maker, died on June 10, at the 
Brooklyn Home for Consumptives. Like his father and 
brothers, the deceased practiced the trade of violin maker. 
His elder brother, George Gemitinder, conducts the violin 
department for THe Musica. Courter. The funeral of 
Otto, who was thirty years old, was held at the home of 
his brother, Hermann Gemiinder, at Astoria, L. I 


Calumet square, South Chicago, is this summer to be the 
scene of a series of open air Saturday night concerts. The 
first of these events, which took place on the evening of 
June 15, was attended by several thousands of persons. 
This enterprise is under the auspices of the business men 
of South Chicago, Alex Kraus being general supervisor, 
and Alfred Kraus conductor of the band. Popular and 
classical music will constitute the programs 


Cart AND His CHorr oN GENERAL WHITLOCK’s YACHT.— 
Gen. Benjamin F. Whitlock has invited William C. Carl 
and the choir of the Old First to take a cruise on his 
private yacht Saturday afternoon, to be followed by a 
dinner at the Atlantic Yacht Club house in the evening 
This is the second time that General Whitlock has so 
honored Mr. Carl. 

Jessie SHay at GLENS Fatis.—The well-known pianist, 
Jessie Shay, will be one of the attractions at the coming 


Free Scholarship at Landon Conservatory. 


Georce W. CHADWICK’S 


The sum of $420 in free scholarships has been offered that George W. Chadwick, 


the session which begins a ssc 10, 1901. 


~ London, E. ngland. 


CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 
COURT PIANIST. 

Engagements accepted for recitals and concerts. 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad- 
vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 


EDOUARD DAREWSKI, 


Professor of Singing. 


Percy House, Randolph Rd, Maida Vale, London. 
Paderewski writing in March, 1898, says: “I 
ow your remarkable qualities both as a singer 

and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 

which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 

THE WORD.” 


VOICE PRODUCTION and SINGING. 
Invariable results of 
Mme. MARIAN VELTRINO’S SYSTEM 
GUARANTEED IN A SHORT TIME 
to EVERY PERSON of ORDINARY INTEL- 
LIGENCE with AVERAGE MUSICAL EAR. 
Perfect attack. Perfect ease. Clearness of 
Tone throughout the Voice. Richness, Round- 
ness, Sweetness, Carrying Power. Freedom 
from breaks. No throat-aching. 
Abundance of and contro! over breath, 
Lost voices regained. Voices made, 
Compass of at least two octaves, 
Undeniable proof of the above statements can be 
given. Appointments and particulars of unique 
interest on request. Complete artistic training for 
opera, concert work, &c., follows above results. 
Studio: 163 New Bond street, London, W. 
(Established twelve years.) 


Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for Opera. 
Complete Training for Voice, Style, 
and the Different Répertoires. 
Special Class for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursday from 5 to 7. 
me. Moriana will continue her Les- 
sons from July Ist to October on the 
Continent, thus affording change of air. 
French Diction and Acting with Mr. 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 
Por Termsand Particulars write to the Secretar 
of Mme. MoRIAN!’s School, 3 York Place, Portm 
Square, W., London. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 

1s Warwick Road, Maida Vale. 




















MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
84 New Bond Street, London. 


RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin’s Method 
French Diction, 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London, 
(Near Baker street station). 








THE CONCORDE CONCERT CONTROL 
and Orchestra, Entertainment and Lectu: e Bureau. 
The COURT CIRCULAR says: The most 
rellable Bureau in London. 

The Concorde Handbook of Artists (the most 
complete existing list of the best artists) free on 
application. address: 310 Regent St., London, W. 

Telephone : 4153 GERRARD. Li ype 
} anne ay London. Telegraphic Code: The 

rde e. 





MisHap,—News reaches here 
the well-known composer and 
by the Landon Conservatory of Music, of Dallas, Tex., for conductor, met with an accident shortly after reaching 
The con- England and is now nursing a broken ankle. 


| Supplementary Education. 


summer with 





FRENCH SCHOOL 
M. DUMARTHERAY. 
From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 
cent, Conversation. 


(Opera.) 14 rue Taitbout. 





| Mite. GRACE LEE HESS 


SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
14s Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


BALDELLI, 


Italian baritone. 


Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées). 6 rue Euler, Paris. 








Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 
PIANO—PARIS. 
El tary and Superior Class and Private 





Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ter Régisseur de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 
Rapidly, easily and correctl uired ed 
KIMON’S PRACTICA SY TEM 
(3 francs, post free.) 
Private lessons by M. D. Kimon, 
10 rue Cambon, Paris. 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
37 rue Joubert, 
Chaussée d’Antin Paris. 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in cast 


on stage. 














Mun IDA LURIG, . 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—I talian—German. 


Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 








MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Cong, 7 Théatre Lyrique, 
Professor of 
Silent Interpretation, Stage tenia Gesture, 
Pantomime, &c. 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 





‘Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
Vocal Professor. 


Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
ing of Tones. 5 rue 


Tocqueville (Monceau). 





Public Pupils’ Concerts. 
(’Etoile.) 27 Avenue MacMahon. 
Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 
PROF. DE CHANT, 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 


Special Method for Foreigners. 
Murz. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference. 29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 











MLLE. NILANDE, 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Av. Marceau). 37 rue de Chaillot. 


LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table Gar- 
dens. All facilities of "bus and tram. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris 


Pure Italian Method. tens course. Stage 
practice. Voice declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble =. mise-en-scéne. 

and single lessons. 

Regular course, three =~ T moderate. 

rue St. Petersbourg. 











New York State Music Teachers’ convention at Glens 
Falls next week 


Bernard Sinsheimer, the violinist, expects to spend the 


Fritz Kreisler i in | Germany. 


PARIS. 
Only opportunity now in Paris 
for the Leschetizky Method. 
Address 


E. POTTER FRISSELL, 


Pupil of Leschetizky, Sauer and Moszkowski 
Credit Lyonnais, Boulevard des Italiens. 


Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 
VOCAL PROFESSEUR, 
20 Rue Clement Marot, Paris. 
Special sessions during the summer 
EPERTOIRE AND INT ERPRETATION. 








MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Ancienne Eléve de MARC 
too Avenue i: Villiers, Paris. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance l’Alma, Paris. 


INSTITUT MOZART. 


Lan e. Complete Musical Education. Sing- 
ing, Diction by best professors. Board and resi- 
dence for pupils’ comfort; —» convenient. 

pply to manager, ss HEGEMANN, 
7 rue du Coumnnient Riviere. 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts,.Musicales, Lessdns Violin and Accom- 
paniment. to rue Froidevaux, Paris. 














MRS. HADDEN-ALEXANDER, 
PIANIST. 
Powers-Alexander Studios, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


The *“*KINDER’’... 
Adjustable Foot Rest 


for the Piano Stool is firmly built, nickel 
plated and easily adjusted for children 
of various ages, All first-class piano 
houses, or 


W. MARKS, 568 Jefferson Avcauc, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








KLINDWORTH 


-SCHARWENKA 


Conservatory of Music, 


au——__ 19 Steglisserstr., BERLIN, W,——R 


Directors : 


Dr. Huco Go.pscumipt, Professors : 


XAvVeER and Puitipp SCHARWENKA. 


Prospectus may be obtained from the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. 
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HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER 


D. H. BALDWIN & 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


BALDWIN PIANO 


GRAND PRIZE 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 


CO., 


Cincinnati, Indianapolisa, 
Louisville, Chicago. 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
184TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO, 
EASE Factories : West 434 Street 
IANOS. 








NEW YORK. 





Germany. 





ad i . ~ i . . sy so 
CONCERT DIRECTION MRS. CLARA PFEIFER, 

Agency Founded 1879) Teacher, with diploma, and generally cultured, 
having the highest reputation for her Pension, is 
now at Werderstrasse 32, Dresden, where she owns 

ERMANN OLFF. an elegant house, with large garden. She w re 
ceive young ladies for board and aperonage wh 
Germany : Berlin and Flottwellstrasse | come to Dresden for study The purest German 
Cable address: Musikwolff, Berlin may be learned. Members of the ing ladies 
families are welc« med Referenc es exchanged 

Proprietor and Manager f the Philharmonic 

Coacerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Ha Ber in DRESDEN. 

Sole representative of most of the leading artists, First-class family Pension. Highly recommended 
viz.: Joachim, d'Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Car Refined i - ble t ig Ata > i 
refio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich cor meer es sa sortable home prance .® 
Emil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, td ed wre - — 4 Ph ith song a wa e 
Manager of the American tours of Josef Hofmann A thes M. , ¥ wet nowle ‘ge serman 

° ; ress ss G IRD, Werderst 9, Dresden 
Eugen d'Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 
Principal Ageacy for Music Teachers. 

Apply for Catalogue. CHARLES G. THOMAS 

London and Leipsic Diplémé in Music. Organist 
: ) "y Royal Church of St. George, Berlin 
SOPHIE HE Y M. ANN COMPOSITION: SINGING PIANO. ET 

Coloratura Prima Donna at e Theatre des Specialties: V« vice Use and Applied Counter 

Westens, pup { Marches \ al Lessons point Testimonials from Jadassohn and others 
Marburger St Berlin. W tud Marburger Str. 18 (b. Grosse), Berlin, W 





Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, sien, cermany. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 118 Instructors, among whom are 





Prau Auer-Herbeck, Bachmann, Braunroth, Déring, Draeseke, FaAhbrmann, Frau Palkenberg, Fuchs 
HS ae, Se Iffert, Kluge, Fri. von Kotzebue, Krause, Mann, Fri. Orgeni, Paul, Prau Rappoldi- 
Kahrer, Remmele, Reuss, Schmole, Von Schreiner, Schulz-Beuthen, Fri. Sievert, Fri. Spliet, starcxe, 
Tyson- Wolff, Urbach, Vetter, Winds, Wolf, Wilh, Wolters, the foremost members of the Roya! Court 
Orchestra, headed by Concertmaster Rappoldi, Griitemacher, Feigerl, Bauer, Biehring, Fricke 
Gabler, Wolfermann, etc. Education from beginning to finish Full courses or single branches 
Principal admission times begin April and September Admission granted also at other times 


For prospectus and other information apply to our American Representative 


E. A. LEOPOLD. Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED 





isso. 


22 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 


Development in all branches of music 

Complete an 7A ie Stage ORCHESTRAL 
instruments Special training for teachers 
PIANO AND VIOL IN “SCHOOL, 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans fitzner 
Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto aR "Prof. Ernest Jed- 
lieska, A. Papendick, Heinr, Pfitzner, Gustay Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. Taubert, Guenther 
Freudenberg, Victor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunner. SING ING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kemp- 

Mme. Blanche Corelli, Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. 
OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ehrl. VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman- Neruda) 
Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard esau, Willy Nicking, W Raspelmacn. ‘CELLO—Heinrich 
Kiefer. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel. Royal Music Director, ete 

Charges from 125 marks ($30)up to 500 marks ($120) Annually. 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the conservatory Pupils received at any 

tion hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m 


CONSERVATORY /PERATIC 


4 AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
SCHOO! 


comprising all solo and all orchestra! 
i US SCHOOL ELEMENTARY 


Prof. E. £. 


time Consulta 





HEATHE GREGORY, | ADOLF GLOSE., 


BASSO 
Management HENRY WOLFSOHN | Pianist, Accompanist one Musical Director 
pag es Sinan Piano Instru n 
. Address 347 West 23d . New York 





HOBART SMOCK, 


ROBUST TENOR, 
45 W. 32d St., 


| ATLANTA, 

J LEWIS BROWNE, 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
(Three manual pipe organ—in Studio—for 
and practice.) 


Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 


Authors of the 
PHONO-RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD 

Winter address 
465 Lexington Avenue 


Summer address 
Villa Violette 


New York 


lessons 


Telephone: 2283 Madison Square 





Ernst H. Bauer, 


Sole Violinist and Teacher; alse Theory and 
Harmony. 
Geaduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NBW YORK. 


NEW YORK 





22 Rue Raynouard. PARIS 








Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street, 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 


| 


the student, the conservatory, the concert 
Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 
Rererence : The Editor-in-Chief of Tue MusicaL Courier 








CARL FISCHER, °.2 #10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 





Sole agent for BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments. Special 
Agent, Correspondent and Representa tive for BUFFET Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World Re 
nowned Reed Instruments E rrt BSH AUSEN, Berlin, B en System Flutes and Piccolos 
THEOD. H. HEBERLEIN, Jr Stradivarius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos KARI 
MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds "Pr ncipal Imp ter { Genuine Italian Strings. Covered 
Strings manufactured for 5 sts ¢ I 1S HER’ Reliable Band Instruments are the best 
instruments in the market, at the west “SS F 1S HER’S Guitars, Mandolins and Banjos 
are known for their excellent qualities ar id w price ARTIST BOWS Extensive assortment 
by the best known makers. MOHREN’S Solo Violin R MATERIAL FOR VIOLIN MAF 
ERS cos \ Ae of other specialties. Correspondence s ted. Exchange granted if not entirely 


Pt IRTER, A complete stock of imported Sheet Music and Beoks 
iiusiC PUBLISHER and IMP Well-known publishers represented 

A moothly published ito 
10 cents each copy 


the interest of the musical prefee 


= py B44 or per annum 








| Concert and Theatrical! Direction: 





Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 

















BRANCHES TAUGHT. id the city and vicinity, as well ae 
. those from a ad, can enter at any time during 
P ianoforte Voice Culture pe gan 1 et the Scnoot YEAR AnD Summer Team 
Organ, Violin, Violoncel i Cornet and other Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Orchestral Instr :ments, "7 . M En nservatory Building, where they can pursue 
semble Playing, Elocution sical Culture; their s es under the supervision of the Bi re 
also Modern Languages and English Literature ress. | gues, address 
Miss OLARA BAUR 
Students are prepared for positions in Schools 


Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cincinnati, 


and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage 


Concert or Oratorio Ohio 





Italy. 


GHEY. CH. LOVAT!I CAZZULAMI, 


| e M Dire the 
| pr f | t sowned art 
JOSEPH SMITH, | fe ee eneet Seinesins enteameatn 
| from \ Massenet, B i} 
| « ted Madame de | e Lovati 
5 Via Rondinelli P. P., | fror s Conservator { Madame 
; \ Gar Perfection it rt nging, 
| nd stage pract Fre Ger 
FLORENCE, ITALY. ae Dieniehen tose 
| RINO 1ILAN, ITALY 
$ gage t irge by 
Operatic engagements managed and negotiated t | { { which 
Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy | ‘ I .-aee . . 
Correspondence with leading Impresari in Italy MILAN. 


and for Paris, London and New York 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 
+L MONDO ARTISTICO.”’ 


The most esteemed agency in Italy. 
The journal most widely circulated. 





SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Rep 


ertory and Stage Practice. Many years of experi- | ~ FLOREN( I TALY Board in private Italian 
ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, Calvé, |... scneaieetidide ie tne pumiiien ie tm 
Sealchi, Melba, Nordica. =" area, wees , 2 : 
1 Vv I I | ang@uag five t x trancs per lay a nciudec 

8 lale de Campo di Marte, | (wines ervice, &c.) E ra Andreir Via 





Florence, Italy. 


Rondinelli (f 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


all component 
the 





STEINWAY & SONs are the only manufacturers who make 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 11) East Fourteenth Street. 





CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neuve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Plane Case and Action Factories, Metal Founaries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


Unlimited Guaranty. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUPACTURERS. 


Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 














eo ——_-WAREROOMS : 


141-143 Fifth Avenuac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Sirects. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Aycaac. 





- 
NEW YORK, 











“KIM 


CHICAGO, 


DALE" 


ILL., U. S. A. 








BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 





SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 








VOSeC 


PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to- -day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 





Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 






















